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Children’s Books and the Budget 


By Emma R. Engle’ 


HILDREN’S books are viewed from 

many standpoints. It is surprising 
how often, when we are speaking of 
them to business men or others in no way 
connected with books, we find they may 
suggest nursery rhymes, jingles, fairy 
tales and those mild little story books 
of a past generation. On the other hand, 
educators, serious-minded and anxious 
parents, and, very especially, subscription 
book sellers read into the terms those 
books written and published to inform, 
instruct, and improve. They are con- 
vinced that the library money should be, 
and hence naturally is, spent on vol- 
umes that rob the encyclopedia of most 
of its facts and often give young people 
their first distaste for history, science 
and travel. 

The busy librarian will, however, 
visualize the soiled, dog-eared volumes 
reeking with humanity and interpaged 
with chewing gum wrappers that crowd 
up her charging desk at 4 P. M. These 
are the books that have used up one- 
third of her book funds, and while they 
should and do bring her one-third of 
her circulation, they also use up two- 
thirds of her patience and her paste. She 
wisely consoles herself with the thought 
that they are “Stepping Stones to Liter- 
ature,” but if she is managing a com- 
munity library she may more wisely 
count them the foundation stones of its 
future, for they are the books that are 
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giving the next generation of voters the 
never-to-be-forgotten joys that make life 
worth living and introducing them to 
characters more real and lifelike than 
any of the people they are likely to meet 
in everyday life. 

A still different point of view, how- 
ever, is that of the publisher, the book- 
seller and the reviewer. Children’s books 
at this season mean to them books hot 
off the press in the full limelight of print 
and publicity; books in which thousands 
of dollars are invested by the publishers, 
and which carry thousands of hopes, 
ambitions and dreams of authors and il- 
lustrators. They are now clamoring for 
recognition and appreciation from the 
library specialist, and an immediate place 
on the shelves of our Children’s Rooms. 


No Welcome, Stranger 

Do you and I, as librarians, rush out 
with open arms and open hearts to meet 
this flood of new books, or is it our se- 
cret conviction that we should all do very 
well indeed if no new children’s books 
were published for a few years that we 
might get our breath and digest some of 
the good material published in the last 
five years? It is very certain that we 
should now be buying more of the books 
of a season or so ago if we had more 
time to try them out. 

Let us face the situation cheerfully, 
for the publishers gaily announce this as 
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the banner year, 850 children’s books to 
be considered, and, never since John 
Newberry discovered a market, have 
children’s books themselves been so 
worth looking at, in spite of the fact 
that a great proportion of them are in- 
effective, unnecessary, and already dead 
wood. That the market for children’s 
books has increased amazingly, and that 
the publishers are calling upon illustra- 
tors and writers of known ability to pro- 
duce some wonderfully fine books, is 
passed without comment or question. 
When Charles Perrault wrote the fa- 
mous fairy tales that have proved his 
patent to immortality he was unwilling 
to have them openly ascribed to him, 
but today men and women already fa- 
mous are eagerly and sometimes pa- 
thetically seeking the cachet of an ac- 
cepted book for children. 

Children’s librarians more than any 
other group of librarians, are influencing 
the publication of the books they use 
as tools, and it is largely from our ranks 
that the leading publishing houses have 
selected special editors of books for chil- 
dren. People trained in our own schools 
and familiar with library standards are 
selecting and advertising the annual out- 
put. All this specialization no doubt 
tends to over-production, and in spite of 
much reading of manuscripts and elim- 
ination they are causing a dozen blades 
of grass to grow where one blade for- 
merly flourished to our complete satisfac- 
tion. 

One may have a lively and intelligent 
interest in the authorship of a book, the 
illustrations and the whole format, while 
failing to realize that the product is not 
a good investment for the Children’s 
Room of the library; and, while it may 
be worthy of exhibition at the Graphic 
Arts, it may be too bulky, too tiny, have 
too much margin for the text, or often- 
est of all, cost too much, for our use. 
The librarian is seldom conscious of dis- 
criminating against this unnecessary 
book. She is intent on budgeting her 
money so she may get the books actually 
needed to keep the library alive. It is 
selection, not elimination. 


Why Buy? 
We meet the. logical question, “Why 
buy any new children’s books at all? It 
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is bad enough to have the adult readers 
demanding the best sellers and it would 
be criminal to introduce the same idea 
to the children.” That is true enough, 
except that children know nothing about 
the date of publication unless the library 
introduces the books to them under that 
heading; yet the very marked changes 
in home and community life, school 
methods, as well as constant attendance 
at motion pictures call for fresh back- 
grounds as seen through modern books. 
While there is no date to literature, there 
is a date to taste and appeal. These chil- 
dren of ours are very much alive, living 
hard and fast in this very year of grace. 

Even the toys given to young children 
develop this sense of up-to-dateness. The 
amiable little girl who would have played 
happily with a Noah’s Ark and the little 
animals that went in two by two, is now 
given a model aviation field with tiny 
aeroplanes and a runway. Being an 
amiable little girl, she plays happily with 
the aeroplanes and will never hear of 
Noah’s Ark. This will not tend to sim- 
plify her reading interests. 

Books written for children have never 
come so close to their life interests as 
the books we give them now. That these 
modern books fail to reach the heart and 
the inner consciousness of children is 
probably due to the fact that they have 
too many of them, and that very little 
time is left in their active days for im- 
pressions of any kind. 

We may sum up the reasons for the 
purchase of some new books each year 
by being frankly selfish enough to state 
that we need them first for ourselves, to 
keep us alive. While the children enter- 
ing a library are always young and fresh 
for the oldest books, we ourselves grow 
old and stale, needing the inspiration of 
fresh material and current criticism. We 
need them in the second place for the 
children of flagging interest, who will 
look us calmly in the eye and state that 
they have already read every book in the 
library, meaning they have read every 
book that they have any intention of 
reading. A very limited buying of the 
books for the youngest children is sug- 
gested, as the standards are very well 
established and the period of interest a 
very short one. We must keep an open 
mind for books of fiction and books of 
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special interest for our adolescents with 
their hunger for what is vital and fresh 
and dramatic. Then, too, the books are 
needed for teachers and other adults who 
look to us for standardization. The 
great danger is that we may be stampeded 
into buying too many of the newest books 
for our exhibitions. We should, how- 
ever, give ourselves the annual indul- 
gence of buying something really fine 
that satisfies the esthetic longings of 
the entire community. 


Enter the Budget 


We at last introduce the budget, the 
subject of this paper and the background 
of all our waking dreams. With the 
ever-present necessity for keeping up the 
supply of books representing. accepted 
standards, how far may we go in in- 
troducing more recent books to our 
readers? The book foundations of the 
Children’s Room have undergone very 
little change. Some new rooms have 
been added to hold new interests, avia- 
tion, internationalism, etc., but the 
changes which seem to have altered the 
structure are many of them but pergolas 
and turrets that in no wise endanger the 
foundations. It is my personal convic- 
tion, based on experience, that the active 
Children’s Room adding twenty-five titles 
from the new publications each year is 
keeping well up-to-date, and that the li- 
brarian who is well equipped with library 
lists founded on the experience of prac- 
tical children’s librarians, reinforced with 
the publishers’ lists which frequently 
give more specific information on plot 
and structure of the book, is able to de- 
cide what are necessary books for her 
use. Let us remember that the novelty 
of today may be the accepted classic of 
the future. 

This hard, practical, commercial 
process must be based on conviction and 
each problem accepted as a local one. If 
we have no worthy copy of the Arabian 
Nights, shall we indulge in a fine exam- 
ple of Czechoslovakian printing costing 
$3.50? Shall our last dollar be spent for 
a much needed copy of Robinson Crusoe 
or for the latest ramifications of Winnie 
the Pooh? In this case, we shall have to 
decide on the relative values of a diet 
of roast beef or cream puff. 

My personal feeling is that we are liv- 
ing through a period of over-emphasis on 
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illustration with poverty in the text and 
an oversight of well known standards of 
appeal to children over ten. Too many 
of the books seem to start with the pic- 
tures, and a few of them to get their 
initial inspiration from a flamboyant 
jacket. All this is the natural result of 
our own dissatisfaction with the years 
of prettiness and insipid sweetness. The 
pendulum has gone very, very far. We 
have strong lines, flat color, impression- 
ist work and crude horror, but better 
times are to follow. We are on all sides 
entreated to keep our minds open for 
new forms of expression in both writing 
and illustration, and we are trying to 
do so. When Harvey Watts addressed 
the Art Alliance of Philadelphia on the 
subject of the impressionist school of 
art, he warned his hearers that if the 
mind was kept too wide open the brains 
were apt to fall out; so let us hold to a 
few standards. 


Much that is new and _ startling 
claims that its purpose is to develop the 
imagination. Now what is imagination? 
Padraic Colum claims that “Imagination 
is not the faculty for stringing improba- 
bilities together and making up a world 
that is wholly unreal. It is the faculty 
for seeing things freshly.” What seems 
like very clever writing is often only an 
unchild-like quip or bon mot. If we 
are bound together to protect children 
from stupidity, we should extend that 
supervision that it may exclude con- 
scious conversational smartness. And, 
after all, we are working to develop a 
reading habit, not to train a clear eye 
and mind of youth to tolerate the “new 
technique.” That education may be 
safely left to the schools. 

We owe it to our profession and to 
our community to consider this rising 
flood of publications seriously without 
being carried off our feet. A quiet and 
gradual selection for our shelves will lead 
us to some of those books that are vig- 
orous and sincere, with the distinction of 
a quiet manner and with illustrations and 
format that respect the integrity of the 
child’s mind. These books are needed 
for the action, the fun and the ideals that 
may be in them, but our final selection 
must carry our own conviction, meet our 
own needs and be paid for from our own 
budget. 

















The KNIGHT IN Armor, the THree Wise MEN, and the Prince 


Our Library 
A Dewey DecIMAL PLAy 
By Alice F. Gilmore’ 


CHARACTERS 700. Fine Aris 
WILLFUL Mary 
LEADER Gir_s who sing ¥ 
000. General Works. (3 boys) Girts who dance 
100. Philosophy 800. Literature ‘ 
200. Religion Boy with arrow 
Eu, the Priest Girt who recites “The Daffodills” E 
LitTtLE SAMUEL Girt who recites “The Brook” 
THREE WIsE MEN KinG ARTHUR y 
PANDORA KNIGHT a 
300. Sociology. Girt who recites “The Splendor i 
Wor_p ALMANAC Falls” 
Ist SISTER Tue Littte GNoME N 
2nD SISTER 900. History ue 
HERALD Boy dressed as EXPLORER 
CINDERELLA Boy dressed as Eskimo I 
SLEEPING BrAUTY Boy dressed as FRONTIERSMAN V 
PRINCE Girt dressed as CHINESE WoMAN tt 
STANDARD DICTIONARY Boy representing HALLIBURTON, ( 
Skeats Etymorocicat DictIon- with kodak ; 
ARY Sartors (6 to 10 boys) 7 
Century Dictionary (3 girls) Boy who recites “Lives of Great t! 
CHANT, @ wee word Men” Ww 
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BrocraPuHies. (4 Boys and Girls) 
KNIGHT who sings “A Warrior 
Bold 
INDIAN CHIEF 


[Directions for Costumes and Stage 
Setting: 

The costumes may be just as elaborate or 
as simple as desired. The Leaver and the 
representatives for the main divisions need 
not be in costumes at all or they may repre- 
sent Philosophy, Religion, or History in their 
dress. When this was given the first time, the 
ones in costume (and they were very simple) 
were those taking parts in the scenes from the 
Bible, Greek Myth, Fairy Tales, the Dancers, 


King Arthur, Knights, Gnome and Indians. 


LeapER: We are going to show you 
some joys that are in our (School) Li- 
brary. You know the books are ar- 
ranged in two main divisions, Fiction or 
stories that are mostly imaginative, and 
Non-Fiction, or books that give us some 
kind of information. It is the non-fiction 
shelves that we are going to visit. These 
books are divided into ten main groups 
ranging from the 000s to the 900s. Let 
us look at the 000s first. (Holds card on 
which is “OOO. General Works.” ) 

Enter 3 boys or girls, each carrying 
a large “O.” 

Ist Boy: Three zeroes. We look 
like nothing but we are packed and 
crammed full of knowledge. 

2nD Boy: If you want to find out 
something about the arrangement of 
books in the Library, look in 020 and 
Finp It YourRseELr. 

3rpD Boy: But it is in the 030s that 
you will get most joy from us, for we 
are the interesting, informing, fascinat- 
ing Encyclopedias. 

Ist Boy: Do you want to see the 
North Pole? Do you want to take a trip 
to the stars? We will lead you. 

2nD Boy: Do you want to see a 
lovely flower or a bird? Open the 
World Book. Do you want more pic- 
tures of things you are looking for? Try 
Compton’s. 

3rp Boy: The Book of Knowledge is 
indeed full of all kinds of interesting 
things. In the New International you 
will find longer articles. 

Ist Boy: Come and see us. 

2np Boy: We are always at home. 

3rD Boy: For we are Reference 
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(5 or 6 boys) 
Boy Scout 
Boy Scout BUGLER 


INDIANS 


The same may be said of the simplicity or 
elaborateness of the stage setting and shifting 
scenes. Very little is absolutely needed, per- 
haps a couch and several chairs. 

The play, as it is, takes a little over an hour, 
but it can easily be cut to the desired length. 
For instance, the travel scenes and biographies 
may be left out. The chief point to stress 
is the continual action, keep the whole moving 
and have no long pauses. For that reason i 
is well to draw the curtain as seldom as pos- 
sible.] 


Books, and very, very important. 
Leaper: 100. Philosophy. 
Enter girl carrying large card on 
which 1s drawn “100. Philosophy.” 
GirL: We have a very learned name, 
Philosophy, but do not be frightened. It 
may be that grown people will like us 
better than children do; but remember 
half way through our line, 150, comes 
Psychology and the child is the center 
of this group. If you want to know 
why we have our Junior High Schools, 
know that the secret is held by us. 
Curtain is to be drawn after the 
200s are announced and the girl 
carrying the 200 card steps close to 
the footlights with the curtain be- 
hind her. This ts to give time for 
setting the scene for SAMUEL. 
LeaDeR: 200. Religion. 
Enter girl carrying 200 card. 
GirL: We embrace all religions of 
the world. Whenever any person reach- 
es up for help or inspiration, this is 
prayer, one side of religion. Whenever 
any person or any nation helps another, 
this is service, the other side of religion. 
220. The Bible of course is in the 200s. 
Let us see two of these stories. (Curtain 
rises.) “And the child Samuel minis- 
tered unto the Lord before Eli (the 
Priest). And it came to pass that time 
when Samuel was laid down to sleep, 
that the Lord called Samuel.” 

SAMUEL (running in): Here am I 
for thou calledst me. 
Eur (reclining) : 

down again. 
Girt: And the Lord called yet again, 
“Samuel.” 


I called not; lie 
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SAMUEL (runing in again): Here 
am | for thou didst call me. 

Ext: I called not, my son; lie down 
again. 

Girt: And the Lord called Samuel 
again the third time. 

SAMUEL (running in): Here am I; 
for thou didst call me. 

Girt: And Eli perceived that the 
Lord had called the child. 

Ex1t: Go, lie down: and it shall be, 
if he call thee, that thou shalt say, 
“Speak, Lord; for thy servant heareth.” 

Curtain, with girl explaining 200s 
in front. 

Girt: Now when Jesus was born 
in Bethlehem of Judaea in the days of 
Herod the King, behold there came 
wise men from the east to Jerusalem, 
saying, “Where is he that is born King 
of the Jews? for we have seen his star 
in the east, and are come to worship 
him.” St. Math. 2: 1-2. 

Curtain rises during last of this. 
Enter Three Wise Men who sing 
“We three Kings of Orient Are.” 
(Found im Twice Firty Five, 
published by C. C. Birchard, Bos- 
ton; and many other collections). 
Curtain. Girl with 200 card steps in 
front of curtain. 

GirL: Anything on Buddhism, Mo- 
hammedanism or any other religion is 
put in the 200s, but the Greek and Ro- 
man religion which we now call Myth- 
ology is the most fascinating of all an- 
cient beliefs. We shall look at one of 
these myths for a moment. “Pandora’s 
Box.” 

Curtain rises. 

PANDoRA: I just can not stand it any 
longer. I must look in. (Steps back and 
looks aghast as she opens box.) O, look 
what I have done, let out all those evil 
spirits. 

Quick curtain. 

Leaver: 300. Sociology. 

Enter girl carrying 300 card. 

GirL: The books in the 300’s are put 
under one heading which we call Sociol- 
ogy; everything that people do together 
or do to each other, Politics, Laws, Ta- 
bles of statistics, Education. What does 
the World Almanac tell us? 

Curtain rises. 

Wortp Atmanac. -I am the World 

Almanac. I am rather small and mod- 




















The KNIGHT IN ARMOR 


est looking, but you cannot imagine the 
information that 1 can give. I have a 
list of presidents, a list of their wives. 
[ can tell you the president’s cabinet, 
the largest cities, their population. I give 
the commercial products of the world, 
and the planets in the sky. I have heard 
it said that a Reference Librarian could 
not keep house without me. Is it not 
wonderful to be so important? 

Curtain. Girl with 300 card in front 

of curtain. 

Gir_: 398. Among all these tables 
and statistics, we come unexpectedly 
upon the heart of all story-telling. It be- 
gins with “Once upon a time,” and the 
end is “They lived happy ever after.” 
These are the real fairy tales, stories 
that have been handed down by word 
of mouth from generation to genera- 
tion until they have become indeed a 
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part of the nation’s past and embody in 
some degree that nation’s ideals. We 
shall give two scenes from these sto- 
ries. First, “Cinderella.” 
Curtain rises on Two Proup Sis- 
TERS talking. 

Ist Sister: He is coming. I am sure 
it will fit me. 

2ND SISTER: 
first. 

HERALD enters and tries slipper on 
each SISTER. 

HERALD: I am sorry. Your heel is 
too large. This is sad, but it will not go 
on at all. 

CINDERELLA comes in. 


Not if I can try it on 


CINDERELLA: Please may I try it on? 
lst Sister: No. Of course not. 
2npD Sister: Go back to the kitchen. 


Heratp: Let her have her chance. 
(Tries it on.) It fits exactly (CINDEREL- 
LA pulls other slipper from her pocket). 

Curtain drawn for a half minute. 
Girl with 300 card steps im front. 
Girt: “The Sleeping Beauty.” 
Curtain rises. SLEEPING BEAUTY on 
couch. Prince walks in, looks at 
her, kneels, takes her hand and 
raises her up. Curtain. 

Leaver (holding 400 card): 400. 
Philology (Language). All dictionaries 
belong to the 400s. Let us look into 
three of these. 

Enter STANDARD 
(large boy stuffed). 

STANDARD Dictionary: I am the great 
big unabridged Standard Dictionary. 
Ask for what you want and come and 
find it. That is my motto. 

Enter Sxeats EtTyMOLOoGICAL 
TIONARY (small boy). 

Sxeats Dictionary: I am Skeats 
who can easily fool you, for the size of 
my knowledge is much greater than the 
size of my body. Where did we get the 
word, automobile? Look it up. Auto 
comes from the Greek, meaning self. 
Mobile comes from the Latin, meaning 
moving. Self-moving. 

Enter Century Dictionary (three 
girls nearly the same size—if tt ts 
the 3 vol. set—arm in arm). 

Century Dictionaries. (together): 
We are the three volumes of Century in 
our library. We are not quite so popular, 
but we know a great deal. 

Enter small girl from between the 
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volumes of CENTURY. 

CHantT: I am a wee word. People 
call me “chant.” I mean “to sing.” The 
people that spoke Latin called me canto. 
When they went to France (which was 
then called Gaul) they took me with 
them. The Gauls heard them talk about 
me but they did not hear the Romans 
just right and they thought my name 
was chanter, so they called me that. 
Then the Normans came and conquered 
part of France. When they went to 
England in 1066, they took me and 
taught me to the Anglo-Saxons. . . The 
Anglo-Saxons did not hear me right and 
thought my name was “chant,” so they 
called me “chant.” . . . My troubles are 
over and I am happy in English, half 
singing, half talking, chanting as I go. 
(The last part of the last sentence 
should be chanted). 

CHANT slips in between the vol- 
umes as they all leave the stage. 
Curtain. 

Leaver: 500. Natural Science. 
(Holds 500 card). All the wonders of 
Astronomy, Chemistry, Biology, and 
much more are found in the 500s. Let 
us see a few things that these books 
contain. 
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Enter five or six girls carrying an 
Astronomy poster, scales, a bunch 
of flowers, Florence flasks contain- 
ing colored liquids, large pictures 
of birds or animals. They walk 
slowly across the stage showing 
what they are carrying. 
Leaper: 600. Useful Arts. (Holds 
600 card). Cooking, sewing, medicine, 
engineering, the telephone and _tele- 
graph, aviation belong here. Mechani- 
cal Trades are among our hobbies. We 
shall now see what boys who study 
books in the 600s can do. 
Enter five or six boys carrying 
ships, airplanes, tables, magazine 
holders, or any thing that is made 
in the shops. They walk slowly 
across the stage. 
Leaver: 700. Fine Arts. 
Enter girl carrying 700 card. 
LeaDER: Flower gardens, Architec- 
ture, Sculpture, Drawing, Painting, 
Music, Dancing, all the delights of the 
Greek Muses, and more, spring into 
life from our section. 
Gir_: 716. Let us hear what happen- 
ed to one little girl’s flower garden. 


Enter girl who recites “Mary and. 


her Garden” by -Eva L. Ogden. 
(Published in St. Nicuoras 10:96- 
101, Dec. 1882.) Girl with 700 card 
continues. 

Girt: 740-750. Drawing and Paint- 
ing belong to us, and come in 740 and 
750. (Pomts to paintings and posters 
pinned on back curtain.) 780 is a great 
comprehensive number for music. 

Girls enter and sing selections, Ste- 
phen Collins Foster's songs or any- 
thing that is desired. Curtain. Girl 
with 700 card continues in front 
of curtain. 

Gir_: 796 is where the dance sleeps, 
but it will come to life at our beck and 
call. 

Curtain rises on dance. (Any pretty 
dance will be alright.) 

Leaper: 800. Literature. 

Enter girl with 800 card. 

Girt: This embraces the literature 
of all languages, including their poetry 
and drama. We shall show here only a 
few of our treasures in American and 
English poetry. “The Arrow and the 
Song,” by Longfellow. 

Enter boy who shoots an arrow 
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from a bow across the stage and 
recites “The Arrow and the Song.” 
Girl with 800 card continues. 

Girt: “The Daffodills,” by Words- 
worth. 

Enter girl (dressed in yellow car- 
rying real or artificial daffodills) 
who recites, “The Daffodills.” Girl 
with 800 card continues. 

GirL: Listen to the brook singing to 
itself as it flows along. 

Enter girl who recites to the soft 
accompaniment of the piano (or she 
may sing) Tennyson's “Brook” 
(with music by Dolores). Girl with 
800 card continues. 

Grr_: The oath King Arthur made 
his Knights swear before becoming 
members of the Round Table. 

Enter two boys, ome dressed as 
Kinc ArtHurR, the other as a 
Knicut. The Knicut kneels and 
places his hand in Artuur’s. Ar- 
THUR recites from Tennyson's 
GUINEVERE the passage beginning, 
“IT made them lay their hands in 
mine and swear,” etc. Girl with 800 
card continues. 

Girt: “The Splendor Falls on Castle 
Walls,” by Tennyson. 

Enter girl who recites “The Splen- 
dor Falls,” accompanied by a bugle 
behind the scenes playing softly 
something like the “Church Call” 
found in Boy Scouts Merit BapcE 
Series and also in Boy Scouts 
Hanpsook For Boys. Girl with 800 
card continues. 

GirL: We shall have one more poem 
of a very different character: “The Lit- 
tle Gnome ” by Laura E. Richards. 

Boy enters (dressed as a Gnome) 
and recites poem (published in Sr. 
NicHo.tas 17 :87-89, Nov. 1889). 

LeaDerR: 900. History 

Enter boy with 900 card. 

Leaver: The 900’s include all his- 
tory from ancient to modern times. 

Boy: 910 is the Travel number. Let 
us look at just a few of these books. 

Enter boys and girls carrying cards 
with titles of books printed on 
them, or they might just announce 
the author and title. Th hey should be 
in costume if possible and walk 
across stage: Du Chaillus, In Ar- 
RICA FoREST AND JUNGLE (boy 


ee 
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dressed as an explorer); Grenfell, 
ADRIFT ON AN IcEPAN (boy dressed 
as Eskimo); Parkman, OrR&EGON 
TRAIL (boy dressed as a frontiers- 
man); Cooper, My Lapy oF THE 
CHINESE CourtyarD (girl dressed 
as Chinese woman; Halliburton, 
RoyaL RoaD To ROMANCE (boy im 
ordinary clothes with a radiant smile, 
carrying a kodak). 

Enter eight or ten boys in sailor 
suits. 

Ist Sartor (standing in front of 
others recites from Bryant W. Proctor) : 

“The sea! the sea! the open sea! 

The blue, the fresh, the ever free! 

Without a mark, without a 
bound, 

It runneth the earth’s wide re- 
gion ‘round; 

It plays with the clouds; it mocks 
the sky; 

Or like a cradled creature lies.” 

Boy with 900 card continues. 

Boy: B or 920. Individual and col- 
lective Biography. 

Enter boy who recites Longfel- 
low’s verse, “Lives of great men,” 
elc. 

Enter boys and girls each announc- 
ing a biography: and walking off 
the stage. 

Ist Girt (carrying large picture of 
Roosevelt): “Roosevelt’s Letters to his 
Children.” 

Ist Boy (dressed as Bok is in book): 
“A Dutch Boy 50 Years After,” by Bok. 

2nD GirL (dressed in cap and gown) : 
“Life of Alice Freeman Palmer.” 

2nD Boy (dressed as Arab): “Boys’ 
Life of Col. Lawrence,” by Thomas. 

Boy with 900 card continues. 

Boy: 930 is Ancient History. 940 is 
European History. The Stories of King 
Arthur, told by Malory and retold by 
Howard Pyle and Sidney Lanier are 
placed in the 398 because they are folk 
lore of the Celtic people, and Tennyson 
has put them into poetic form in his 
Idyls of the King in 821, the English 
poetry number; but the home of Knights 
in the Age of Chivalry with their high 
deeds and tournaments is in 940.4 

Enter boy dressed as a KNiGHT IN 
Armor who sings, “A Warrior 
Bold,” found in Dann, JuNIoR 











The Prince 


published by 
Book Co; also in Wier, AMERICAN 


SonGs, American 
Home Music Boox; ». 774-76, 
published by D. Appleton and Co. 
Boy with 900 card continues. 

Boy: 940.91 is the World War num- 
ber. 942 is English History. 970.1 is 
where the North American Indians are 
to be found. 

Enter InpIAN CHIEF (in blanket 
and long head-dress) who stands 
in center of stage. Enter five or six 
INDIANS, giving Indian whoops and 
dancing around Cuter. Boy witi 
900 card continues. 

Boy: The last scene in our program 
is 973, the number for our own United 
States History. We can show here only 
something of the spirit of our Country. 

Enter Boy Scout carrying Flag, 
and Boy Scout Bugler. They have a 
Flag ceremony; unfurling Flag 
while “Retreat” is played. Then the 
Flag is held still while “Colors” is 
played. The Flag is then posted and 
“Taps” is played last. Curtain. 












































A book in the hand is worth ten on the shelf,— 
You make what you read in it part of yourself. 


A book in the home is worth several score 
That you can just look at while down in the store. 


A book that is borrowed is not half so nice 
As one that you own and can read over twice. 


A book that you buy with your own hard-earned 
cash 
Is not at all likely to be silly trash. 


A home without books is no place for our youth, 
Whose minds are expanding and seeking for truth. 


A truly good book is the very best friend, 
If read from the title-page through to the end. 


A home full of books is the best place to be, 
No matter how old you are—ninety, or three. 


Good books should 
reach, 
For no one can measure their power to teach. 


surround us, be kept within 


In books we find folk-lore, mythology hoary, 
The marvels of science, and mankind’s own story. 


In books we may find food for laughter and mirth; 
In books we may speedily girdle the earth; 


In books men have stored all the learning of sages; 


In books lies imbedded the wealth of the ages. 


For want of a book, a lesson was lost; 
For want of a lesson, a mark was lost; 
For want of a mark, a grade was lost; 
For want of a grade, a term was lost; 

For want of a term, a promotion was lost; 
And all for the want of the proper book. 
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Sing a song of sixpence, a table full of books: 
Four-and-twenty good ones, both in text and looks. 
When the books were opened, we all began to read; 
For among them each one found the book to fit 
his need. 
This one wanted legends, that one wanted facts; 
This one wanted tales of great and daring acts; 
Some sought books of travel; others, history; 
Some chose books to make them laugh, and some 
chose mystery. 


Four-and-twenty children lost to all the world, 

On the chairs and sofas rapturously curled; 

Time was quite forgotten as they read and read: 

bi — hardly tear themselves away to go to 
ed! 


——e last they got there, oh, what dreams they 

ad! 

Of Washington and Lincoln; of Mowgli and 
Sindbad; 

Some dreamed of elves and fairies; one, of Robert 
Bruce; 

And two or three, of ships at sea; and four, of 
Mother Goose. 


Ha! Ha! Bookshelf! What is there to read? 
Legend, fact, and fancy—everything you need. 
One for your daughter, one for your son; 

Father, mother, sister, brother,—books for every one. 


Boys and girls, come in and read, 

You'll find here all the books you need; 

Leave your marbles, leave your toys, 

And come with your playfellows, girls and boys. 
Come with a whistle, come with a call, 

Come with a good will, or not at all. 

Go to the bookcases; on the shelves 

You'll find good books. Just help yourselves. 
Within the books are tales and rhymes. 

Come read a while. You'll have good times. 
























































Dilly Tante Observes 


Now when the chill winds spring up 

in the night and the waters of the 
city, even the dirty Harlem flowing un- 
derneath the windows of the Company, 
turn dull and gray with the color of the 
autumn—there is no element more ex- 
pressive than water—I think it a fitting 
season to meditate on the corruption of 
the body and the problematical immor- 
tality of the soul. To pore over such 
a book as Cemetery Inscriptions im 
Windsor, Connecticut is a rare melan- 
choly pleasure indeed, if only for the 
opportunity it offers for digressions 
down the more sombre alleys of the soul. 
It is evident that the natives of Wind- 
sor have not been blessed with the gift 
of meaty epitaph. Most of the inscrip- 
tions, which have been copied under the 
direction of the Abigail Wolcott Ells- 
worth Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, give us mere 
names and dates, none of those rhetori- 
cal flourishes so dear to the blasted 
hearts of survivors in France and Italy 
—where, in order that the face of the 
defunct may not be forgotten, a dageur- 
reotype inserted in a little glass case on 
the tombstone defeats the ravages of 
time—no, none of these in Windsor, 
Connecticut, nor any of those succinct 
epitaphs in prose or rhyme that, prais- 
ing or blaming, summarize a lifetime in 
old English and some New English 


cemeteries. 


Yet, even here are a few epitaphs 
worth preserving. A most metaphysical 
inscription is that cut on the stone of 
BW (died Sept. 2, 1680)—of whose 
name nothing but the initials have been 
perpetuated. 

“What once was writ 

By one upon this stone 

He hears is now washt out 

And lost and gone. 

Twas writ hoping in time he might 
it find 

Not on this stone 

But on the reders minde.” 


Death comes to men in manifold 
forms, and I am sure that many of the 
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old residents of Windsor never dreamed 
their passing would be so strange. Some 
of the inscriptions suggest a reportorial 
sense of significant detail. “Deac. Eli- 
jah Mills was suddently killed by being 
thrown from a cart with a load of wood 
goin to Hartford the wheel passed over 
him caused his death immediately aged 
70.” (1831). “Henry Hidley instantly 
killed by a train of cars which ran over 
him he being deaf & dumb Aged sup- 
posed to be 35 killed two miles above 
here brought to the depot.” (1845). 
“Mary Simmons the wife of Harry 
Simmons was thrown from a Waggon 
head first against a post lived about 20 
to 30 minutes aged 45.” (1848). Traffic 
was perilous, even as now, and life, it 
seems, no less difficult. “Timothy Will- 
son killed himself by opening a vein in 
one of his arms with a razor from 
which he shortly bled to death aged 67.” 


Dr. F. Delatte of Brussels, Belgium, 
requests information about the Brown- 
ing Society of America, the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, and their 
publications. 

Of the Browning Society of America 
I know nothing, not even whether it is 
in existence. Will some helpful person, 
better informed than I, write to me 
about it? 

The American Academy of Arts and 
Letters is located at 633 West 155th 
Street, New York. Its publications are 
chiefly proceedings, memoirs, and trib- 
utes, such as those to John Burroughs, 
Mark Twain, William Dean Howells, 
and Moliére (on the three hundredth an- 
niversary of his birth). Scribners pub- 
lishes a volume of Academy Papers: Ad- 
dresses on language problems by mem- 
bers. 


Dr. Delatte also asks what is the best 
edition of the poems of Emily Dickin- 
son. I advise him to purchase the new 
Centenary Edition of the poems, pub- 
lished November 7 by Little, Brown & 
Company at $4.00. All of the available 
poems will be collected in this volume, 
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celebrating the hundredth anniversary of 
the poet’s birth. 

“What are the best books of biog- 
raphy and criticism on Emily Dickin- 
son?” I’m sorry to inform Dr. Delatte 
that there can be no definitive life of the 
poet until the family decides that it’s 
rather silly and mean to make a dark 
secret of her love and renunciation. The 
most sensitive and understanding biog- 
raphy is the recent Life and Mind of 
Emily Dickinson by Genevieve Taggard 
(Knopf, $4.00), which helps consider- 
ably to unravel the mystery of both the 
life and the mind. This should be read 
in conjunction with the official life, writ- 
ten by the poet’s niece, Martha Dickin- 
son Bianchi: Life and Letters of Emily 
Dickinson (Houghton Mifflin, 1924, re- 
issued 1930, $5.00), which is unsatis- 
factory but indispensable, chiefly because 
of the letters. Since the publication of 
this life, Mrs. Bianchi has gone through 
the family papers and unearthed about 
one hundred and fifty hitherto unpub- 
lished letters, which are to be published 
this fall together with a new intimate 
sketch of “Aunt Emily” and the Dickin- 
son household. There was never a more 
exciting and strange letter-writer than 
Emily Dickinson. This new volume is 
to be called Emily Dickinson: Notes and 
Reminiscences ( Houghton Mifflin, 
$3.50). 


A palindrome, according to my dic- 
tionary, is “a word, verse, or sentence 
that reads the same whether the letters 
composing it are taken in direct or in 
reverse order, as the answer attributed 
to Napoleon when asked whether he 
could have invaded England: ‘Able was 
I ere I saw Elba.’” (How clever of 
Napoleon to have answered in palin- 
dromic English!) There are few good 
palindromes in English beyond such 
trivial affairs as “Was it a cat I saw?” 
or “No evil live on.” A competition re- 
cently conducted by the English maga- 
zine Everyman produced some rather 
amusing attempts, of which these are 
specimens : 

1. STIFF, O DAIRYMAN, IN A 

MYRIAD OF FITS! 

2. Ohoho... Eva gave a dog a panic 

in a pagoda. Eva gave .. .Ohoho. 

3. Rabies! A case I bar! 


4. Pay on time, emit no yap. 

5. Part did Eve live in Eden. (I 
saw Eros nap. God deliver Eros 
deified—sore reviled dog!) Pan 
sore was—in Eden I evil Eve did 
trap. 


That last ambitious effort, it seems to 
me, deserves a tub of gold medals, but 
Everyman divided the prize among the 
authors of these three simpler palin- 
dromes: 

1. Smart moods doom trams. 

2. Vera saw I was a Rev. 

3. Smear no senile lines on reams. 


The most famous palindrome in his- 
tory is the “sator”’ palindrome, which 
doesn’t seem to mean much of anything, 
even to scholars, but is remarkable and 
unique because it reads four ways, not 
only backwards and forwards, but up- 
wards and downwards: 


S A. tee 
A BR. B29 
T BR, BF 
O Ff 2. 
RR OO > aoe 


If any readers of the Wilson Bulletin 
happen to feel palindromically inclined, 
I'll be pleased to receive their efforts. 
In fact, if any of the palindromes are 
really good, I may be tempted to give a 
prize. 

Incidentally, I’m sorry that the Sep- 
tember Bulletin was mailed too late to 
give all its readers a chance to compete 
for the Abominable Review prize con- 
test announced on page 62 of that issue. 
Therefore the contest is extended till the 
end of this month. Any two-dollar book 
in print will be given for the best speci- 
men of an Abominable Review, clipped 
or copied from a recent periodical, ac- 
companied by reasons for the choice. 


I notice that among the forthcoming 
Harper publications is a Juvenile en- 
titled The Amazing Adventures of Little 
Brown Bear. Suggestion for sequel 
title: The Strange Case of Houghton 
Mifflin Cow. 


Gorham Munson’s new book, The Di- 
lemma of the Liberated; An Interpreta- 
tion of Twentieth Century Humanism 
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(Coward McCann, $3.00) champions the 
Humanists for three reasons: (1) they 
knock a lot of nonsense out of current 
American thought, (2) they create a 
healthy dissatisfaction with our present 
achievements in writing, and (3) they 
make a brilliant start towards a future 
moral synthesis. Mr. Munson might 
have added that the real dilemma of the 
liberated is to liberate themselves from 
Humanism. If a man can be liberated 
and not a Humanist, I’m for him; if he’s 
got to be a Humanist in order to be lib- 
erated, I’m agin him. 


I wish to add a word to what I said 
of Henry Handel Richardson last month. 
After reading Maurice Guest (Norton, 
$2.50) I can affirm that its author is 
truly an amazing woman. In compara- 
tive obscurity she has steadfastly pur- 
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sued her destiny from the very beginning 
of her career, keeping her eyes implac- 
ably fixed on the tragic, the terrible, the 
mad. She is worth a whole carload of 
minor vociferous novelists of the “lost 
generation.” If I admire her immensely 
and wholeheartedly recommend ler 
work without considering her a writer 
of first importance, it is because she has 
conviction of purpose without significant 
design, fine analytical power without 
that subtlety of nature and purity of the 
senses by which the artist anatomizes and 
recreates experience, and a capable nar- 
rative prose without the rare attributes 
of a wholly personal and imaginatively 
distinguished style. She cannot mean so 
much to me as her namesake, Dorothy 
Richardson, but both of them do great 
honor to their name and sex. 


Bookmobile Schedule Until Christmas 


(Subject to Revision) 


Nov. 1-2—*Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 

Nov. 3—Stevens Point, *Wausau, Wis. 

Nov. 4—Merrill, Antigo, *Marinette, Wis. 

Nov. 5—Menominee, Mich., De Pere, *Green 
Bay, Wis. 

Nov. 6—Appleton, *Oshkosh, Wis. 

Nov. 7—Ripon, Fond du Lac, *Manitowoc, 
Wis. 

Nov. 8-o—*Manitowoc, Wis. 

Nov. 1o—*Sheboygan, Wis. 

Nov. 11-12—*Milwaukee, Wis. 

Nov. 13—Racine, *Kenosha, Wis. 

Nov. 14-16—*Evanston, IIl. 

Nov. 17—*Kankakee, II. 

Nov. 18—*Danville, Il. 

Nov. 20—Champagne, *Monticello, III. 

Nov. 21—Decatur, *Taylorville, IIl. 

Nov. 22-23—*Taylorville, II. 

Nov. 24—*Springfield, Il. 


*Indicates overnight stop. 


Noy. 25—* Jacksonville, Ill. 

Nov. 26-27—*Lincoln, IIl. 

Nov. 28-30—*Bloomington, IIl. 

Dec. 1—Pekin, *Peoria, Ill. 

Dec. 2—Galesburg, *Monmouth, III. 

Dec. 3—Burlington, *Ft. Madison, Iowa. 

Dec. —— Iowa, Canton, Mo., *Quin- 
cey, Ill. 

Dec. 5—*Quincey, Ill, Hannibal, Mo. 

Dec. 6-7—*Hannibal, Mo. 

Dec. 8—Macon, Moberly, *Columbia, Mo. 

Dec. 9—*Columbia, Mo. 

Dec. 10—* Jefferson City, Mo. 

Dec. 11—Rolla, *Webster Grove, Mo. 

Dec. 12—St. Charles, Mo., *Alton, IIl. 

Dec. 13-14—* Alton, IIl. 

Dec. 15—Collinsville, Lebanon, *Belleville, III. 

Dec. 16—East St. Louis, *Granite City, Ill. 

Dec. 17-22—*St. Louis, Mo. 


Answers to “Authors” Game Last Month 


1. Leonard Merrick 9. Edith Sitwell 16. Claude McKay 
2. Owen Wister 10. Andre Gide 17. Vina Delmar 

3. Liam O'Flaherty 11. Genevieve Taggard 18. Henri Barbusse 
Hy rrr —_ 12. Aldous Huxley 19. Ezra Pound 

a Jncints Benprente 13. Hugh Lofting 20. Martha Ostenso 
7. Cornelia Meigs 14. Erich Maria Remarque 21. O. EB. Rolvaag 

8. Ernest Hemingway 15. Mazo De La Roche 22. Irving Babbitt 

















When Book Week Came to Yakima 


It Cost $1.75 
By Margaret Buck’ 





Before 








After 


THE SETTING 


UST before Children’s Book Week 

in November 1929, we found that 
our library was so crowded that there 
was no room for a display of any kind 
except, perhaps, in the corner occupied 
by our history collection, the pamphlet 
file, and the case for new books. There 
was a small amount of floor space, and 
at first we planned on using an extra 
table there and the big case, moving the 
new book collection to another part of 
the room. But we had too many books— 
they did not show up to advantage that 
way, and it was not attractive, as such 
a display should be. The children could 
not reach them and feel that they be- 
longed to them. So we did some quick 
planning and a lot of hurried borrowing. 

We began by moving the pamphlet 
file out to the middle of the room, then 
the “new book” case into the small foyer 
of the building. The books in the his- 
tory collection from 950-999 were shelved 
underneath the 910s in the back of the 
room, and the circulating magazines be- 
hind the new books in the big case. That 
cleared the floor and the shelves in our 
corner. 

The black-painted wooden shelves 
made a remarkable background for the 
bright colors of the new books, but the 
window and old radiator were so in- 


1Of the Yakima (Wash.) Public Library. 


sistently ugly! I remembered that one 
of the local building companies had a 
fireplace and mantel made of beaver 
board covered with tile in soft light col- 
ors which they had used in their win- 
dow for several months. So I asked if 
we could borrow it for the week. They 
were very kind and even delivered it 
for us. But no one ever saw a fireplace 
in winter without a fire, so I asked the 
electric company to let us use their iron 
logs which are wired in each groove 
and give out a most realistic glow when 
lighted. While I was in the electric store 
I saw two candles holding good sized 
flame-bulbs, and asked for them too. 
The effect was charming; but the green 
expanse above was still very apparently 
a window. I made a trip to one of the 
department stores and asked for a tapes- 
try the exact size of the window—and 
got it. 

Ther. I decided that the light oak of 
Library Bureau chairs, however practi- 
cal for the rest of the year, decidedly 
spoiled the informal effect of a fire-side 
display. So I visited furniture stores. 
Each one told the same story—that fur- 
niture had been loaned often to various 
organizations in town and always came 
back in a damaged condition, so they 

(Continued on page 214) 
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Debating News 


‘THE principal of the Fayette, Mis- 

souri, High School, gives first hand 
information on debating conditions in 
that state: 

“TI read with interest the article on De- 
bating News in the September, 1930 
BULLETIN. 

“The much-heralded decline and death 
of debate caused by its natural enemy, 
athletics, is not taking place here in Mis- 
souri. This is true both in college and 
secondary school circles. The interest 
and support given this activity by schools 
is undoubtedly on the upgrade. 

“There are other promising trends to 
be noticed. More students today under- 
stand the purpose and method of debate 
than formerly. This holds true for par- 
ticipants and auditors. I arrive at this 
conclusion by noticing advance in form 
used, type of audience, decisions, num- 
bers manifesting an interest and atten- 
dance and comments in student papers 
and essays. 

“Although we are still cursed by the 
spirit of over-competition and the desire 
to win, that is being somewhat sub- 
merged lately. I think this is due to 
more competent coaching and teaching. 


“Here at Fayette with a student body 
of two hundred and twenty-five we have 
thirty to fifty people study and partici- 
pate in debate each year. They do that 
because of choice. Interest runs high 
here. I believe our situation is above 
the average though, due to winning two 
state championships in recent years. 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) W. Francis ENGLIsH. 


The September, 1930, High School 
Teacher has an article entitled “Debate 
and Character Development,” by John A. 
Jay, instructor of speech in the Ham- 
tramck, Michigan, Junior High School. 
In his estimation the Junior High School 
is the logical place in which to introduce 
the student to the formal study of pub- 
lic speaking and argumentation. He 
grants, however, that the age at which 
a student’s training in this line should 
begin is debatable. 
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Mr. Jay itemizes some of the char- 
acter traits which are developed by de- 
bating and gives a brief description of 
each trait enumerated. A brief resumé 
of his points: 

Open Mindedness and Tolerance. “He 
cannot engage in the presentation of op- 
posite sides of an open question without 
realizing . . . that there is a great ele- 
ment of truth in either side of any con- 
tended question. . . .” 

Mental Content. 

Initiative. 

Enthusiasm. 

Courtesy. “The rules of debate cour- 
tesy are inexorable. They are funda- 
mentally the courtesy of polite conver- 
sation and gentlemanly conduct. Regard 
for the feelings of others and their 
rights as individuals to their particular 
view points, is a cardinal point.” 

Judgment. “One cannot expose fal- 
lacy or refute it with facts to the con- 
trary, during a period at which the men- 
tal makeup is at effervescence, without 
realizing that facts and truths always 
have that about them by which one can 
learn to recognize their weaknesses and 
their strengths.” 

Broadmindedness. 

Mental Stimulation and Clarity. “The 
very act of articulation not only stimu- 
lates thought, but it stimulates logical 
thought, and reasoning power. .. . 

Memory Skills. 

Citizenship. 

Research. 

Self-confidence. “The first few times 
are the most difficult, but in the heat 
and excitement of debate, all self-con- 
sciousness is forgotten, and before the 
novice is aware of the fact, he has been 
on his feet and expressing himself satis- 
factorily before an audience—and the 
battle is won. Therefore debating is the 
psychological starting point for any be- 
ginner in the field of Public Speaking.” 

Language Improvement. “He will per- 
haps write to few, in his future life, but 
he will speak to many!” 

Assimilation. 

Satisfaction. 

Enjoyment. 











Kindergarten and the 


By Norma C. Lindeman’ 





Courtesy of Pasadena School Review 


“There is a table called the library table.” 


HE children who attend the Mt. Au- 

burn Training School Kindergarten, 
Cleveland, Ohio, come from homes where 
there are very few books and where the 
amount of reading done is very meager. 
The parents are busy and rarely read 
anything other than the newspapers in 
the small amount of time available for 
recreation. Many of the parents can 
neither read nor write English. Few of 
the adults have library cards, and they 
rarely use the libraries in the neighbor- 
hood. A few of the children come to 
the school with an interest in reading 
and a familiarity with books, but in most 
cases interest must be aroused by the 
school. An important duty of the school, 
then, is to have books in the kindergarten 
for the children to use. As the children 
come into contact with books on their 
first day of school, it may be said that 


10Of the Mt. Auburn Training School Kindergarten, Cleveland. 


mission from The Elementary School Journal. 


the library work commences as early as 
that. 

In the kindergarten room there is a 
table called the library table, where the 
children can always find books. The table 
is never crowded with other material, so 
that the children have ample space for 
looking at picture books. The children 
learn how to handle books, how to hold 
them, and how to turn the pages. They 
also learn how to close a book when they 
have finished looking at it and to return 
it to the proper place on the table. They 
quickly learn to keep the table in order, 
to keep it free from other types of ma- 
terial, to arrange the books according 
to size, and to care for the standards, 
book ends, and display pictures. There 
is also a book cupboard, where the chil- 
dren can find more books. Some of the 
books used belong to the kindergarten, 


The article is reprinted by per- 
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but the majority are borrowed from the 
library, selections being made by the li- 
brarian and the teacher. Books from the 
library are kept for a period of two 
weeks. They are then returned, and more 
are brought in. 

The children are helped to become 
familiar with the school library. They 
learn its location just as they learn the 
locations of the other parts of the build- 
ing. Early in the term groups of chil- 
dren are taken into the library in order 
that they may see just what it is like 
and become acquainted with the librar- 
ian and her assistants. During this first 
visit the children are given time to look 
at picture books. The librarian sits 
down with the group and encourages the 
right handling of the books. The chil- 
dren make frequent visits to the library, 
and each time they become more famil- 
iar with its requirements; for example, 
that they must be quiet in order not to 
disturb others. They also learn how 
books are charged, and they are given 
an opportunity to charge some books, 
which they take back to the kindergarten. 
Thus they learn that most of the books 
in the kindergarten are borrowed from 
the library. 


No Time to Tire 


Since the books are changed before 
the children tire of them, the interest in 
picture books remains active. The library 
table is popular, and never a day passes 
that a group of children does not look 
at some of the books. While sitting at 
the table, they converse freely about the 
books, asking others—often the teacher 
—to look at the pictures which have at- 
tracted them. A teacher often sits at the 
table looking at the books with the chil- 
dren and encouraging them to talk about 
the pictures. The teacher sometimes finds 
that she can add a bit of information and 
thus make a picture more meaningful for 
the children. They recognize books con- 
taining stories that they know, such as 
The Three Billy Goats and Three Little 
Pigs, and often they ask the teacher to 
read the stories to them at the table. It 
is interesting to observe the children’s 
natural reactions to the books and how 
much they get from the pictures when 
left to themselves. 
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Frequently the use of the picture books 
is checked during the discussion periods, 
when the children are asked to tell about 
the books at which they are looking. A 
child brings his book over to the group 
so that all may see the picture while he 
tells about it. The conversation encour- 
ages thoughtful and intelligent study of 
pictures and discourages mere handling 
of books. 

The library is used for reference work 
in such cases as the following: 

1. A child did not know how many 
legs to put on a turtle which she was 
modeling from clay. She was sent to 
the library for pictures of turtles. One 
picture which she brought back showed 
only two front legs, while another showed 
two legs on the side. The children fig- 
ured out that a turtle has four legs. 

2. Another child was making a free- 
hand cut-out poster of a circus and de- 
cided to put in a seal. She was not cer- 
tain just how a seal looks and asked the 
teacher to help her with it. She was sent 
to the library for a picture of a seal, and, 
with the help of the picture, she cut out 
a very good seal. She herself was so 
delighted with it that she wanted to take 
her work back to the library to show 
the result. When the children have re- 
ceived help from the library, they are 
always encouraged to show their work to 
the librarian, who makes sympathetic 
comments. 

3. Several boys decided to make a 
lighthouse and asked whether they might 
go to the library for pictures to help 
them. 

4. In the discussions, stories, or in 
general conversation a new object is of- 
ten mentioned. A child or a group of 
children is then sent to the library to 
find out more about the object under dis- 
cussion. In The Story of Mrs. Tubbs 
wasps and weasels are mentioned, and 
pictures and reading material about them 
are supplied to the children by the li- 
brary. 

5. An Indian project was under way 
in the kindergarten. Some children made 
costumes and were to take part in an 
Indian dance. In order that they might 
become familiar with Indian names, the 
children went to the library to look at 
pictures of Indians and to learn their 
names. Each chose a name which pleased 
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him and brought back the book showing 
a picture of the Indian by that name. A 
few days later one of the children who 
was not in the dance contributed an- 
other Indian name, Minnehaha, which he 
had heard at home and which was added 
to the list. 


Choosing Their Own Books 

An experiment is now in progress in 
which small groups of children are sent 
to the library to select books for the 
kindergarten. Many choice books are put 
at their disposal. Those that appeal to 
the children are charged to the kinder- 
garten. They have reasons for the 
choices they make and usually explain 
the reasons when they bring the books 
to the kindergarten. One child chooses 
a book because of a certain picture, while 
another makes a certain choice because 
of the subject matter, for instance, a book 
on Indians. Another chooses a book be- 
cause of an attractive cover, and still an- 
other because a book is new. The books 
chosen are kept in the kindergarten for 
a week. Each child then finds his own 
book and returns it to the library. A 
list of the names of these books is being 
kept in order that information may be 
secured about children’s choice of books, 
their chief interests, and the number of 
times a particular book is chosen. It is 
interesting to note that the children re- 
member why they chose particular books 
and usually volunteer their reasons when 
they return the books. 

With the help of the librarian, Laura 
Bailey, the writer has prepared a list 
of books desirable for use in kindergar- 
tens, which appears at the end of this 
article. The Mt. Auburn Training School 
is fortunate in having a very good col- 
lection of books in its library, and it is 
interesting to experiment with certain 
books. The books under experiment are 
studied carefully in order that their pos- 
sibilities may be recognized before the 
children use them. 


At a mothers’ meeting held in Novem- 
ber the librarian spoke to the mothers 
about buying books for the children for 
Christmas. She invited the women into 
the library to see the attractive books 
there and told them which are the best 
editions. There is a suggested list in the 


kindergarten, and many mothers have 
copied the titles. It was also urged at 
the meeting that there be more reading 
aloud to the children at home either by 
the parents or by older brothers and sis- 
ters. 

A project in connection with the li- 
brary is worked out in the kindergarten 
each semester. The following account of 
a project carried on during the school 
year 1928-29 will serve as an illustra- 
tion. 

Frequently the children voluntarily 
bring pictures from newspapers and 
magazines. These pictures are cut out, 
ready to be made into books. They are 
not always pictures of the best type, and 
many times their use is discouraged. The 
desire to make books is met by supplying 
a large collection of suitable pictures and 
other necessary materials. After the pic- 
tures are cut and mounted, the pages are 
tied together and an attractive cover is 
designed. In 1928-29 while the books 
were being made, many things in connec- 
tion with books were discussed, and the 
suggestion was made that a library large 
enough for the children to enter be built 
to hold their books. 

The long and short tables were used 
to build the sides, and blocks were used 
for the windows, shelves, and entrance. 
The children who helped in this work 
made frequent visits to the library to see 
how the shelves are constructed and how 
the distances between the shelves vary in 
order to accommodate books of different 
sizes. One child printed a sign to be 
placed above the door. A small table and 
a few chairs were placed inside. 

The books which the children had 
made were the first to be put on the 
shelves. The books belonging to the kin- 
dergarten were placed in the “library,” 
and many children brought books from 
home to add to the collection. It was 
interesting to see these books, as most of 
them were Christmas gifts and many 
were those which had been suggested by 
the librarian at the mothers’ meeting. As 
the children wanted more books, the en- 
tire class went to the school library. Each 
child found a book on the children’s 
shelves, had it charged, and brought it to 
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the kindergarten to be placed on the shelf 
where it best fitted. A collection of 
mounted pictures such as the children had 
used in the school library was added. The 
problem arose of how the books should 
be placed on the shelves, and the children 
made another visit to the school library 
to see how the books are placed there. 
They saw that the backs of the books are 
toward the front so that the titles are 
easily seen. The children profited by this 
discovery and were able to place their 
books on the shelves in the proper man- 
ner, 


The “library” was too small to accom- 
modate all the children who wanted to 
use the books, and many had to take 
their books out to look at them. Without 
suggestion, one little girl took it upon 
herself to be the librarian and, without 
help from the teacher, played her part 
very well, imitating the work she had 
seen done by the school librarian. Chil- 
dren asked her for certain books, which 
she found for them. She also supervised 
the replacing of the books. One day, while 
she was sitting at the small table busily 
engaged, she was asked what she was 
doing. She replied, “Marking the books 
so that the children will know when to 
bring them back.” She had no pencil, but 
her imagination supplied the necessary 
materials. When asked whether she 
would like to have a pencil and a pad of 
paper, she gladly accepted the idea and 
marked something in the corner of each 
slip, placing the slip in the pocket of the 
book. She was very careful not to harm 
or mark the book in any way. Some slips 
were marked with numbers and others 
with letters which she knew how to print, 
the only word being BED. The other 
children recognized her unusual interest 
and ability in the work and, in their 
childish way, respected her for doing it. 
When she was asked what she wanted 
to be when she grew up, she gave the 
expected reply, “A librarian.” The bene- 
fit received by this one pupil made the 
whole project worth while. 

This project summed up our library 
work for the semester. It gave the chil- 
dren an opportunity to use the knowledge 
and associations that they had gained. It 
was gratifying to learn that even in the 
lives of little children the library can play 
an important part. 


Kindergarten Book List 


The books in the following list, judged 
to be suitable and desirable for use in 
the kindergarten, have been selected on 
the following bases: (1) the compilers’ 
familiarity with the books, (2) the chil- 
dren’s interest in the books as determined 
by the use of the books with children, and 
(3) the literary value of the books. Since 
it is important to select certain editions 
when books are chosen for a given pur- 
pose, the names of the publishers have 
been included so that books especially 
adapted to children of kindergarten age 
may be secured. 


Picture Books 


Mother Goose: 

Anderson, Anne. Otp MorHer Goose Nur- 
SERY RHYME Book. Nelson. 

Brooke, L. L. Nursery RHyMe Book. Warne 

Buffum, K. G. MotHer Goose In SILHOUETTE. 
Houghton. 

Greenaway, Kate. MorHer Goose. Warne. 

Smith, J. W. Tue Littte Moruer Goose. 


J 
Dodd. 
Welsh, Charles. A Book oF 
Ruymes. Heath. 
Wright, B. F. Reat MornHer Goose. Rand 
Nursery rhymes with music: 
Le Mair, H. W. Our O_p Nursery RuyYMES 
McKay. 
Le Mair, H. W. Littte Soncs or Lone Aco 
McKay. 


Le Mair, H. W. 
Ruymes. McKay. 


Books appealing to general interests of a li- 
brary: 

Anderson, Anne. Nursery Zoo. Nelson. 

Bannerman, Mrs. Helen. Littte BLAck 
SampBo. Stokes. 

Beskow, Elsa. AuNtT GREEN, AUNT Brown, 
AND AuNT LavENDER. Harper. 

Brooke, L. L. JoHNNy Crow’s Party. 
Warne. 

Brooke, L. L. Gotpen Goose AND Story oF 
Turee Bears. Warne. 

Brooke, L. L. Tureee Littte Pics anp Tom 
THumMs. Warne. 

Brooke, L. L. Rinc or Roses. Warne 

Caldecott, Randolph. Hey Dmwpie Dinpie 
Picture Boox. Warne. 

Crane, Walter. THis Littte Pic Picrure 
Boox. Dodd. 

Deming, E. W. Littte Rep Peropre. Stokes 

Greenaway, Kate. A Appte Pie. Warne. 

Moore, C. C. Visir From St. Nicuoras. Mac- 
millan. 

Moore, C. C. ’Twas THE NIGHT BEFORE 
CuristMas. Houghton. 

Richardson, Frederick. Orn Otp TALes ReE- 
Totp. Volland. 

Smith, E. B. Tue Country Boox. Stokes. 

Smith, E. B. THe Ratroap Boox. Houghton. 


(Continued on page 211) 
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N.A.B.P. News 


Book Promotion Dates Ahead 


November 10-16 


MERICAN education week. Under 
auspices of the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 
Suggestions for displays and pro- 
grams : 
New books for teachers. 


How School and 


be well to repeat in brief form the in- 
formation on Book Week material which 
appeared in the October issue of the 
BuLLeTiIn. There is yet time to obtain 
material if it has not already been done. 
Here are the helps available from 
N.A.B.P. upon request: 


1. A new Manual of Suggested 
Projects which is, 





Library can en- 
courage the Read- 


ing Habit. 
Books and the 
Enrichment of 


Life. “Books con- 
tribute much to- 
ward the enrich- 
ment of life. They 
are an_ essential 
part of every home, 
every school, every 
community. Find 
out what use is 
made of books, 
magazines, news- 
papers, in your 
community in pub- 
lic libraries, the 
school, and _ the 
home. How many 
periodicals come 
regularly to the 
average home in 
your community? 
What are the most 
popular books in 
the home? What 








THE BEST GIFTS 


as the title sug- 
gests, a “manual” 


for the entire 
Week and all its 
activities. 


2. The Jessie 
Wilcox Smith col- 
ored poster, ap- 
pealing chiefly to 
younger children. 

3. Five woodcut 
design posters and 
companion sign by 
Bertrand Zadig, 
for high school 
use. 


4. The following 
revised and up-to- 
date pamphlets: 
List of Important 
Booklists, Selected 
Book Films, List 
of Plays for Book 
Week, How to 
Make Bookshelves, 
and Hidden Title 








is a _ satisfactory 

amount for an item in the family budget 
for books and periodicals? What use 
do citizens other than students make of 
school libraries? What are the most in- 
teresting current books ?”—N.E.A. 


November 16-22 


Children’s Book Week. Under aus- 
pices of the National Association of 
Book Publishers, 347 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

As these notes will appear yet some 
weeks before Book Week arrives, it may 


Stories. 


Thanksgiving Day, Thursday, 
November 27 
Home Day. 
Suggestions: An exhibit or talk about 
books on pioneer life in America. Books 
by “home town” authors. 


December—The Gift Month 
“Let Your Gifts Be Books.” 
Bookstores and public libraries, pub- 
lishers’ catalogs and special lists offer 
many suggestions for gifts to fit all 
(Continued on page 211) 
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"THE love of good books seems to be 

something that parents can actually 
give to children as a gift. Almost all 
children respond to interesting, readable 
books appropriate for their ages, if they 
are allowed to enjoy them in their own 
way without any thought of necessity or 
requirement. Make absorbing volumes 
available and suggest that they are really 
good fun, and children will soon be 
eagerly making very intimate and per- 
sonal friends in the world of me¢ke- 
believe. 

The first step in making books invit- 
ing is to make them accessible. They 
should be in the children’s own rooms 
and within easy reach. Sometimes 
shelves for books and toys are placed 


1From Child Welfare, by permission. 
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(Copyright John Wanamaker) 


Children’s Bookshelves’ 


AN ARTICLE TO SHOW TO PARENTS 
By Katherine Way 


along a wall of the child’s bedroom. 
Such an arrangement not only helps to 
keep the room neat, but also gives it new 
color and warmth. 

If the bedroom or playroom has a 
well-lighted alcove or corner, this is an 
especially good place for a low table with 
bookshelves nearby. Cut-out books, trac- 
ing books, painting and game books can 
be enjoyed to the utmost in such a nook, 
while the books just to read will be a 
constant temptation rather than some- 
thing connected merely with school, rainy 
days, or mother’s good nature at bed 
time. The basement recreation room 
that is now coming into vogue is also a 
particularly appropriate place for special 
bookselves for children. 
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In addition to their own bookshelves, 
children delight in little corners for their 
books in the grown-ups’ bookshelves in 
other rooms of the house. The mother 
who does her own cooking can keep little 
children out of harm in the kitchen if 
she has some absorbing picture books on 
the kitchen bookshelf. Then, too, the 
daughters of the house will take a much 
keener interest in learning to cook if 
there is a place for their own little cook 
books beside the others. 


A special bookshelf for the children in 
the living-room helps to give them the 
feeling that they are an integral part of 
the family, sharing in the pleasures of 
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the whole group. It encourages the 
family to read together and makes it 
easy for boys and girls to discuss with 
Mother and Father the delightful fancies 
or baffling perplexities that they find in 
their books. 

A few children’s books tucked away 
in mother’s bedroom are a great advan- 
tage too. They will keep the youngsters 
busy and absorbed if there is sewing or 
cleaning to be done upstairs, or will help 
to make an hour in mother’s room more 
entertaining and intimate. 

Fortunately bookshelves are among the 
cheapest and yet most attractive pieces 
of furniture. Many different kinds of 
bookcases can be purchased in any good 
furniture store, or shelves can be built 
to order in a few hours by a carpenter 
or cabinet maker. When filled with 
books, they give a warmth, color, and 
personality to a room that no other dec- 
oration supplies. In decorative effect 
they are similar to a rich tapestry or 
hanging and should be placed in a room 
as such a hanging would be. They are 
most effective, for instance, when used 
as a balance for a door or window or 
when used in pairs on either side of a 
central opening, such as a fireplace, door, 
or window. 


Children’s shelves should, of course, 
always be low enough so that the child 
can easily select his own books. They 
do not need to be wider than ordinary 
bookshelves, 9 or 10 inches, but there 
should be about 12 to 14 inches between 
shelves, since many children’s books are 
larger than ordinary books. In the liv- 
ing-room the lowest shelf can be made 
deeper than the others, or a special shelf 














(Copyright N.A.B.P.) 


can be built under a low window or near 
a window seat for the children. Ad- 
justable shelves provide a convenient ar- 
rangement. Such shelves can be made 
by making holes in the side supports 
about an inch apart and fitting metal 
pegs into them to hold the shelves. 

In the children’s own room a movable 
book case will often be found decorative 
and adequate. Built-in shelves are also 
used a great deal since they have the 
added charm of an integral architectural 
feature and take up less room than the 
movable kind. Irregular, modernistic ef- 
fects as in the Wanamaker room are be- 
coming popular even if the rest of the 
room is not done in a pronounced mod- 
ern style, because they give a pleasing 
effect of variety and take care of books 
of many different sizes most compactly. 
Care should be taken in building shelves 
of this kind to have shelf supports at in- 
tervals of about three feet to keep the 
shelves from sagging. 

Bookshelves are usually painted or 
stained to match the rest of the wood- 
work. A colorful effect, however, can 
often be secured by having the inside a 
bright, contrasting hue—such as red, 
gold, green, or blue—that will harmonize 
with the rest of the decorations. The 
tops of low shelves are appropriate for 
bright pictures, maps, or gay bits of 


ttery. 

As the children grow older, different 
types of bookshelves are needed in their 
rooms. A commodious and attractive 


(Continued on page’ 214) 
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OME things may be safely said in the 
bosom of the family which would be 

called rank heresy, or, at least, carping 
criticism, if spoken in the presence of 
outsiders. 

It is with the feeling that whatever 
is said in the BULLETIN is spoken only 
within the family circle, that we have 
chosen to open this issue, our contribu- 
tion to Book Week, with an article which 
sounds a note of caution instead of an 
unconsidered huzzah. We wish the 
backers of Book Week well in their en- 
deavors; we most heartily approve the 
heightened interest in reading which the 
observance seems always to produce ; and 
we do not begrudge the publishers the 
commercial gain that is theirs as a 
scarcely unintended result of the under- 
taking. But we have no wish to be in 
at the death of the goose which laid the 
golden egg. That is why we have 
thought the occasion a not inappropriate 
one to print in our “Magazine for Li- 
brarians” a librarian’s warning against 
over-exploitation of the field. We refer, 
of course, to Emma R. Engle’s timely 
and logical Children’s Books and the 
Budget. 


Although librarians, being close to the 
public pulse and always among the first 
to detect the signs of “too much of a 
good thing” in such matters, have known 
the state of affairs for some time, the 
arrival of Book Week at the awkward 
age has not passed unnoticed in other 
fields. Where a few years ago uncritical 
enthusiasm for the infant Week was the 
order, today finds educators, particularly, 
asking a little more moderation in meth- 
ods and a little closer attention to the 
results really to be desired. 

In this class is to be found The Ele- 
mentary English Review, official organ 
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of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. In October of 1929 this maga- 
zine, like many others, did its part in 
offering plans and suggestions for Book 
Week. But in the December issue the 
following editorial appeared: 


More Spirit—Less Mechanics 


Children’s Book Week seems to be failing 
to accomplish the very thing for which it 
was originally instituted—a more widespread 
reading of books by children. The complaint 
comes from a many observers that em- 
phasis is poo on almost everything during 
the week except the reading of books. 

Books are exhibited, paraded, shown in 
pantomime. Characters from books are made 
to display themselves in public performances. 
Children gather in school auditoriums to see 
playlets in which young actors conduct meet- 
ings of book clubs, or fall into trances and 
dream about books. But in exceptional in- 
stances only is special emphasis placed upon 
reading by individuals. It seems quite cer- 
tain that the thousands of children constitut- 
ing the audiences at these book week cele- 
brations go back to their classrooms with only 
a vague sense of having seen some book char- 
acter dramatized on the stage. For them 
the matter ends exactly there. They are as 
ignorant as ever of the real characters which 
can become known to them only through the 
reading of the book itself. 

As a tule, the children seem to be hustled 
away from the Book Week celebration to 
make up the time spent on it by getting at 
once into the routines of school work. It 
never seems to occur to the children them- 
selves, or to their teacher, that the playlet in 
the auditorium exhibiting book characters was 
originally intended merely as an incentive, a 
significant introduction, to the reading of 
books. 

To anyone who is at all interested in the 
purposes of Book Week, it is really disheart- 
ening to see the mechanical way in which so 
many of the celebrations are being carried on. 
The motive back of these mechanical cele- 
brations seems to be mainly to get the pub- 
licity that might come through taking part in 
the celebration which is so popularly known 
throughout the country as Children’s Book 
Week. 

What can be done in the way of reforma- 
tion of Children’s Book Week? 

For one thing, meaningless stage perform- 
ances and other similar devices should be 
discontinued. No activities should be engaged 
in that de not have as their main incentive 
the reading and enjoyment of books by chil- 
dren. There is a possibility, in these days of 
rapid change and movement, that children 
need not so much stimulation to further activ- 
ity in connection with Book Week, as oppor- 
tunities for reading leisurely and quietly. This 
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is particularly true in literature classes, where 
the tendency is too much in the direction of 
forced interpretation. Children there are too 
frequently prodded out of their moments of 
spontaneous enjoyment of reading to give a 
pedagogical analysis of what happens to them 
when they peruse the printed page. 

Book Week should be made the time for 
escaping all superficial interpretation. It 
should be the occasion for genuine enjoyment. 
Children and books should be brought to- 
gether in a happy companionable way. It is 
the spirit of literature that should be relied 
upon to attract young readers, not publicity 
devices. 


Well! that is a criticism. We cannot 
agree with the writer that all stage per- 
formances are “meaningless” (see for in- 
stance Alice F. Gilmore’s Our Library: 
A Dewey Decimal Play in this issue) 
or that all “publicity devices” are fruit- 
less; nor do we believe that the unwield- 
iness pointed out is by any means to be 
laid at the door of those who have la- 
bored so long and faithfully to make 
Book Week the potent force that it is— 
despite its shortcomings. It would seem, 
however, that Book Week is in need of 
the same transition and reform (in a 
lesser degree, of course) that was in 
store for the Fourth of July, that holiday 
which excess nearly destroyed before 
moderation revived it. Let us, then, 
have a Safe and Sane Book Week. And 
a truly successful one! 


The woodcuts on this page are by 
Zadig and are available in poster form 
from the N.A.B.P. for use in connection 
with Book Week. 


GTAFF members of a WILson publi- 

cation when recently called upon to 
furnish a list of periodicals for children 
of various ages found, somewhat to their 
surprise, that very little material is avail- 
able on the subject. Finally, such a list 
was turned up in the Indiana Library 
Manual for Elementary Schools from 
which, for the convenience of those who 
may have use for such information, we 
reprint : 


Primary Grades 
CHILD algae gy “Bag. McNally and 
Co., Chicago and New York City. $3.00. 
Joun Martin’s Book—monthly—John Martin 
i i 33 West 4oth St., New York City. 
00 


Junior Home—monthly—Junior Home Maga- 
zine, Inc., 1018 S. Wabash, Chicago. 


—_z for 
Knowledge 
Power - 
Companionship 


TRAVEL 





Merry-Go-Rounp—monthly— Oxford, Eng- 
land. $3.30. 

My Weexty Reaper No. 1—American Edu- 
cation Press, Columbus Ohio. 5oc. 


Upper Grades 

AMERICAN Boy—Detroit, Michigan, monthly. 
Sprague Pub. Co. $2.00. 

AMERICAN Home—monthly—Doubleday, Dor- 
rs and Co., Inc., Garden City, New York. 
3.00. 

Brrp Lore—bi-monthly official organ of the 
Audubon Society. D. Appleton and Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa. $1.50. 

CurrRENT Events—weekly, Sept.-June—Ameri- 
can Education Press, Columbus, Ohio. soc. 

Hyce1a—monthly—Published by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, 535 North Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. $3.00. 

Literary Dicest—weekly—Funk and Wag- 
nalls Co., 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. $4.00. 

MENTOR—monthly—The Crowell Publishing 
Company, Springfield, Ohio. $4.00. 

My WEEKLY REAvER—Amerian Education 
Press, Columbus, Ohio. 50c. 

NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MaGazINE—monthly— 
Published by the National Geographical So- 
ay Hubbard Memorial Hall, Washington, 
D.C. $3.00. 

Nature MaGazinE—monthly—Organ of the 
American Nature Association, 1214 Six- 
teenth St., Washington, D.C. $3.00. 

News OutLine—American Education Press, 
Columbus, Ohio. 50c. 

bh PATHFINDER—weekly—Washington, D.C. 
1.00. 

PopuLaR MECHANICS—monthly—200 E. On- 
tario St., Chicago, II. $2.50 

PopuLar Science—monthly—New York City. 
$2.50. ($1.75 to schools.) 

ScrentiFic AMERICAN—Sct. Pub. Co., New 
York. 

St. Nicnotas—monthly—Scholastic Pub. Co., 
923 Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh. 
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One or two periodicals on the original 
list have been omitted in this reprint, 
because they have been discontinued 
since the compilation was made. _ 

In addition to the above periodicals 
the following are recommended by the 
editor of THe Epucation INbeEx for 
such a list: 

ScuoLastic—Every other week of the school 
ear—Scholastic Pub. Co., &3 Wabash 
Idg., Pittsburgh, Pa. $2.00. roup rates. 

Sarety Epucation—monthly except July and 
August—Nat'l tig,“ Council — 
Div., 1 Park Ave., New York. 

Music ano Youra—Evans Bros., La a 
tague House, Russel Sq., London W.C. 1 
(has no real competitor published here). 
$2.00. a : 
Comparison of this list with the pupil- 

popularity tests of magazines, described 

by Merrill Bishop in Magazines for Jun- 
ior Schools (September BULLETIN) will 
be profitable. 


OT from the mouths of babes, to be 

strictly accurate, but from the 
mouths of junior high school students, 
come comments on contemporary adult 
literature, some amusing, some highly 
revealing of what the movies and other 
such agencies have done to cheapen 
juvenile taste, and some showing sur- 
prising power of discernment and dis- 
crimination. The comments are re- 
ported in the Supplement to Iilinois Li- 
braries by Mrs. Lucile Pannel, librarian 
of Foreman Junior High School, Chi- 
_cago. The report was first given as a 
paper before the Children’s Literature 
Section of the Illinois State Library As- 
sociation which met at Urbana in Oc- 
tober, 1929. In it Mrs. Pannel tells of 
an experiment which consisted of trying 
a selected list of adult titles on an “ac- 
celerated group” of 48 pupils. As she 
describes the venture: 

The purpose of the experiment was ex- 
plained, and the boys and girls promised to 
write their honest reactions to the books. 
The response was very satisfactory. The con- 
sciousness of high “I.Q.” ratings and the fact 
that they were accelerated (some called it 
“exhilarated”) made some of the reports 
smug and opinionated, but withal, interesting. 
No effort was made to lead up to or force 
the books, but we asked each child to read 
as many as possible. 

Several conclusions were drawn from the 
report as a whole. 

(a) Attractive aot, colorful bindings held 

a strong appeal; for example, The Great 
ered Spoon; " Safari. 


(b) There was a strong prejudice against 
any book told in the first person, al- 
though some of the books were interest- 
ing enough in spite of that. 

(c) A style of writing containing many 
difficult ‘oat foreign words was unpo 
lar, perhaps because of, its difficu ty. 
Chita was a case in point. 

(d) Fantasy without an introduction had 
little popularity. 

(e) The length of the book was consid- 
ered. Most of the longer travel and 
biography books were not completed for 
this reason. 


At least two classes of librarians— 
those who do book selection and those 
who work with early adolescents—will 
be interested in the comments on the in- 
dividual books, which space prevents giv- 
ing here. Suffice it to say that the reac- 
tions show about the same variance that 
would likely be found in the same group 
ten years or more hence; save that any 
sort of true sophistication is only at its 
beginning. Nevertheless, the experiment 
is a contribution to the problem which 
every children’s librarian must face— 
what to do with precocious readers. 


S° much for readers of junior school 

age. Here is a case note on the high 
school group by Margaret R. Greer, li- 
brarian of Central High School, Min- 
neapolis : 


Is S. S. Van Dine replacing Zane Grey? 
Are the talkies setting the literary standard 
for the high school students of today? What 
do the young people really like? 

Here is the result of a vote taken during 
Children’s Book Week at the Minneapolis 
Central High School. 1662 students wrote on 
a slip of paper the name of the favorite book 
read during the year 1929. 

There were 810 different titles voted for. 

Votes for mystery and detective stories, 208. 
Pts for the classics, (Dickens, Eliot, etc.) 
163. 

Votes for Zane Grey (all titles) 54. 

Votes for S. S. Van Dine (all titles) 08. 

In order of popularity: 

Green Murder Case, 56 

All Quiet on the Western Front, 55 

Virginian, 32 

Giants in the Earth, 30 

Bishop Murder Case, 20 

Call of the Wild, 24 

We, 23 

Dr. Fu Manchu, 22 

Beau Geste, 21 

Smoky, 20 

Mill on the Floss, 16 

Silas Marner, 15 

Tale of Two Cities, 15 

Sorrell and Son, 13 
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Kindergarten scene 
from The Book 
Shop, “A Progres- 
sive Book Revue” 
by Rosa L. Sasloe, 
published by Tue 
H. W. Wison 
Company. __ Espe- 
cially useful for 
Book Week. 
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A similar contest ten years ago resulted in 
placing Call of the Wild, first; Treasure Is- 
land, second; and Tom Sawyer, third. 

Have we grown up? I wonder. 


You do not wonder alone, Miss Greer. 
HANOR A. WEBB has compiled his 


annual selections for the “High 
School Science Library for 1929-30.” 
The list appeared in the Peabody Jour- 
nal of Education for July and has since 
been reprinted in pamphlet form. It is 
available from the author at George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Miss Katharine Way, author of Chil- 
dren's Bookshelves in this issue, has 
managed a bookshop in Pinehurst, North 
Carolina, and for two years was in 
charge of work done by the National 
Association of Book Publishers in advis- 
ing booksellers. She is a graduate of 
Vassar and is now doing advanced work 
in chemistry. 


Inquiries are arriving for the index to 
Vol. IV of the BuLtietin. (Vol. V be- 
gan with the September issue.) The in- 
dex will be ready within the month, it 
is expected. It will not be included in 
a current issue as in the past, since the 
practice has not been entirely satisfac- 
tory, but will be published separately and 
sent upon request. 


Florence A. Henry stated in her article 
Fugitive Material in the High School 
Library, in the September BULLETIN, 
that the Great Western R. R. of Eng- 
land, 505 Fifth Ave., New York, would 
send posters free to libraries. A call 


from the Great Western offices requests 
that a qualification be printed to stem 
the tide of requests which have arrived 
since the BULLETIN was mailed: The 
posters will be sent free to all general 
libraries. They will be sold, however, to 
school libraries at a fifty percent dis- 
count. This is not intended as discrimi- 
nation against school libraries, but is 
necessary because of their great number. 


There is a shortage of reserve stock 
for several recent issues of the BULLE- 
TIN. If any libraries have received dupli- 
cate copies which are not needed we 
should be most appreciative of having 
them for the stock shelves. 


Nearly a generation after his famous 
Life of the Bee, Maurice Maeterlinck has 
completed his life-long studies of the so- 
cial insects with The Life of the Ant, 
which was published in America last 
month. 


Coward McCann have published The 
Bibliography of Henry James by LeRoy 
Phillips. It is the first bibliography of 
James’s writings. Carl P. Rollins de- 
signed the book, which is limited to 500 
copies and sells for $15. 


The title of The Wheel of Fire, “es- 
says in interpretation of Shakespeare’s 
sombre tragedies,” by G. Wilson Knight 
is taken from a passage in King Lear: 


You do me wrong to take me out of the 
grave: 

Thou art a soul in bliss; but I am bound 

Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 

Do scald like molten lead. 











The Editor’s Mail 


“By All Means” 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 
Please allow me to present my be- 
lated “by all means” to your question 
as to whether or not contemporary biog- 
raphies as published in the BULLETIN 


should be brought together in one 
volume. 
I would go one step farther. In the 


first volume you print, include all the 
biographies published up to date. 
A. G. W., Sullivan, Me. 


[A BroGrAPHICAL MANUAL oF CoNn- 
TEMPORARY WRITERS will include not 
only all biographies published to date 
(with the exception of a very few omit- 
ted for special reasons) but will have 
many others besides; a number of them 
authors on whom no material is to be 
found elsewhere. } 


Reads the Advertisements 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

Last year I found every issue of the 
WILson BULLETIN very interesting and 
enjoyable. Every department, including 
the advertisements, was valuable. 

I thank you for sending the BULLETIN 
to me. I shall appreciate receiving it 
again this year. 

F. P. J., Harlan, Ky. 


Pronunciations 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


May I add my request to that of 
“A.C.P.” from Provincetown (in the 
September Buttetin) for the pronun- 
ciation of author’s names to be collected 
and issued in pamphlet form? 

We shall be glad to have the literary 
biographies in pamphlet form. We have 
used the biographical material as it ap- 
peared in the BuLLETIN by clipping out 
and mounting it for our pamphlet file. 

The pronunciation of author’s names 
would be especially helpful as well as 
of interest to many of our patrons. 


H. F.C., Wakefield, Mass. 


[ Yes; pronunciations will be included. 
The collection, incidentally, will be a 


full-size and durably bound book rather 
than a pamphlet. |} 


Very Constructive, We'd Say 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


We have found your STANDARD CaTa- 
Loc MonTuHLy very helpful in the selec- 
tion of books for our library. We be- 
lieve, however, that it would be more 
valuable were you to include the ages 
of children for each book in your Chil- 
dren’s Books column. 

We trust that this suggestion will be 
considered in the light of a constructive 


criticism. 
M.L., Wilson, Pa. 


[Request referred to the editor of 
STANDARD CATALOG MontTHLy. What 
do others think ?] 


Full of Good Things 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


I want to express my appreciation to 
you for the Witson BuLetin. It is 
most helpful. The September number 
is so full of good things for the High 
School Library. 


M.C., Brookhaven, Miss. 


Enter Order 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


Although a little late in expressing 
my appreciation of the WiLson BuLte- 
TIN, let me assure you we read it and 
think it a splendid help to librarians. We 
have used the biographical sketches and 
shall be delighted to have a bound vol- 
ume, please enter our order for a copy. 

Thank you for sending us the Bur- 
LETIN. It certainly has grown into a 
splendid library publication. 


M.V.G., Westfield, N. J. 


Dating Magazines 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


Quite a long time ago some one wrote 
about the way the magazines are dated. 
I kept the article intending to write about 
it, but never did. I, too, have found it 
very, very difficult at times to put the 
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magazines in order because the dates 
were so hard to find. My magazines 
receive hard wear and often the first 
pages are missing entirely, and if there 
is no date anywhere else it is very hard 
to put a pile of them in order, or to in- 
sert loose sections. We do not have 
them bound. I think it would be a fine 
thing if you could do anything that 
would make the publishers choose a place 
for the date so that they would all be 
uniform, and so that the date would ap- 
pear on every page. 
M.T., Red Bank, N. J. 


[An article on the topic, by a staff 
research worker, is to be published in 
a forthcoming issue. ] 


2iI 


We Saved This for Last 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

I regret to state that I do not know 
who the Editor is because I wish to 
commend him, or her, for the WiLson 
BuLLeTIN. To my mind it is the most 
practical and interesting library publica- 
tion. The new issue for September sur- 
passes them all. Why you give it away, 
I do not know, for it’s worth more than 
most of the other library material put 
together. May I register my apprecia- 
tion and thanks? 

K.H. W., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

[We can only say, “Thank you.” 
Such appreciation makes the work more 
than worth while. 

P.S.—It’s “him.”] 


N.A.B.P. News 


(Continued from page 203) 
purses to suit all tastes. “There is no 
substitute for books.” The National As- 
sociation of Book Publishers offers an 
attractive greeting card to be presented 


with book gifts or to be used for in- 
dividual lists of books, decorated at- 
tractively by Edward A. Wilson (see il- 
lustration). Cards with envelopes, 
$1.00 per hundred, $4.50 per 500. 


The Kindergarten and the Library 


(Continued from page 202) 
Smith, E. B. THe CHICKEN Wor.p. Putnam. 
Smith, E. B. Santa Craus Anp ALL ABouTt 
Him. Houghton. 
Smith, E. B. Circus Boox. Houghton. 
Happy Hour Series: CHICKEN LITTLE, 
Humpty Dumpty, Wee WILLIE WINKLE, 
TuHree Bry Goats, THRee Litre Pics. 
Macmillan. 


Books of Poetry 


Aldis, Dorothy. 
WHERE. Minton. 
Aldis, Dorothy. EveryTHING AND ANYTHING. 
Minton. 
Fyleman, Rose. 
Doubleday. 
Fyleman, Rose. 
Doubleday. 


Here, THERE AND Every- 


FAIRIES AND CHIMNEYS. 


Rose FYLEMAN Farry Book. 


Milne, A. A. WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG. 
Dutton. 

Rossetti, Christina. Sing Sonc. Macmillan. 

Stevenson, R. L. Cuitp’s GARDEN OF VERSE. 
Rand. 

Thompson, B. J. Sttver Pennies. Macmillan. 

Tippett, J. S. I Live m a Crty. Harper. 


Books to Read with Children 


Bannerman, Mrs. Helen. LitTTte BLacx 
Sampo. Stokes. 
Lefevre, Felicite. THe Cock, THE Mouse, 


AND THE LitTLE Rep Hen. Macrae. 
Lofting,. Hugh. Story or Mkrs. 
Stokes. 
Orton, H. E. Littte Lost Pics. Stokes. 
Potter, Beatrix. ‘TALE or PertTer Rassit. 
Warne. 


TUuBBs. 





Library Leaves 


"THE International Library Commit- 

tee has accepted an invitation from 
the American Library Association to 
hold a meeting in Chicago in 1933. 
Members of the Committee form the 
executive body of the International Fed- 
eration of Library Associations, or- 
ganized last year in Rome _ largely 
through American aid and initiative. A 
meeting of the International Library 
Committee recently in Stockholm was at- 
tended by Sarah C. N. Bogle, assistant 
secretary of the American Library As- 
sociation, as official delegate of the 
Association. 


We are sorry to learn that some li- 
braries place their copies of UNITED 
STATES CATALOG (to say nothing of the 
other services intended to help the pa- 
tron and save the librarian’s time) in 
locations which make them inaccessible 
to the public. A case has recently come 
to our attention of a New England li- 
brary in a community of considerable 
size, which informed a reader that the 
CaTALOG was not available for public 
use. This seems incredible. And yet, 
in another recent instance to reach our 
ears, a patron who inquired for the INn- 
DUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX was asked and 
told in astonishment, “How did you 
know we had it? That isn’t for you to 
use.” No library, we are sure, after 
giving the matter consideration, will 
wish to deprive the public of the benefits 
of these services; yet it is apparent from 
these instances that there is still room 
for education in the field. Won’t our 
readers send us more pictures showing 
how reference tools are displayed and 
used in their libraries (we should par- 
ticularly like some views showing the 
UNITED STATEs CATALOG opened and in- 
viting usage)? And in that way help us 
in educating others who, somehow, have 
missed the point of what most librarians 
recognize as a great boon to themselves 
and their patrons. 


Library Interiors of Distinction is the 
name of the new booklet issued by The 
Globe-Wernicke Company of Cincinnati. 
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It shows modern installations made in 
libraries all over the country. Copies 
will be mailed upon request to the com- 
pany’s offices at Cincinnati. 


On the opposite page are pictures of 
the activities of “Jumior No. 4 Library 
Club” of Trenton, N. J. during Book 
Week last year. The display really 
originated apart from the Week; during 
“School Day” of Trenton’s 250th an- 
niversary, in fact, when the Club 
marched in the parade. The feature, as 
can be readily imagined, was the cause 
of great comment, and many requests 
for loan of the display were received 
from surrounding towns. During Book 
Week, the children who marched in the 
display in the parade appeared every 
evening by special invitation at the Pub- 
lic Library. The large books have been 
borrowed by several schools. They 
were made by members of the club and 
are large frames, covered with green 
wall paper and painted yellow in front. 
The lettering was made a project for the 
art classes. The pictures and description 
were sent by Helen L. Ruth, librarian 
of Junior High School No. 4. 


The New Mexico Library Association 
will meet at Albuquerque on November 
6-7. An extensive program is planned. 


The Library department of A. C. 
McClurg and Co. has prepared a recom- 
mended list of easy books, of all pub- 
lishers, suitable for children of first to 
third school grades. The compilation 
was made by Mildred L. Walker. 


A revision of the folder ‘containing 
program material suggested for the use 
of schools in the celebration of Armis- 
tice and other patriotic holidays, empha- 
sizing world fellowship and peace in 
place of rivalry and war, has just been 
compléted by the Women’s International 
League. This source list of poems, 
stories, prose readings including Bible 
selections and the speeches of famous 
men, plays and pageants, dances, songs, 
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THE JUNIOR FOUR LIBRARY CLUB, TRENTON, N. J. 


With the help of the descriptive paragraph on the opposite page, readers should have no 

difficulty in identifying the characters in the pictures at the top of the page or in the lower 

left corner. Those in the picture in the lower right corner are Dr. Dolittle, the White Rabbit 
(from Alice in Wonderland) and “The Spirit of Junior Four Library Club.” 


and topics for talks or essays, was orig- 
inally prepared by a group of teachers 
several years ago and has had wide dis- 
tribution. It now appears with the addi- 
tion of much new material and may be 
obtained (single copies free of charge, 
two cents apiece in quantity) from the 
Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, Pennsylvania Branch, 1924 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Thirty Books for Young People, a list 
compiled by Jean C. Roos of the Cleve- 
land Public Library, has been reprinted 
by the A.L.A. The list, which first ap- 
peared in Booklist Books, 1929, contains 




















titles that have proved popular with 
youthful readers and with their elders as 
well. The price ranges from 35 cents 
for 10 copies to $5 for 500. 


The Newark Public Library has issued 
Nine Branch Libraries. It is an at- 
tractive booklet with illustrations and 
diagrams and was compiled by Eleanor 
Shane under the direction of the late 
John Cotton Dana. It was one of Mr. 
Dana’s last projects. The booklet is so 
prepared that each section can be printed 
separately for the use and distribution 
of the particular branch to which it 
applies. 
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When Book Week Came to Yakima 


(Continued from page 197) 
did not feel they could accommodate us. 
Realizing that we would have several 
hundred children in the library during 
the week, I did not urge the matter as 
the library could not take the responsi- 
bility for such damage. However, I was 
determined to complete my picture. One 
of the furniture dealers owns a second- 
hand shop in connection with his store 
and I asked him if I could go and look 
at the things there. He said I could 
have anything from there I could use. 
I was very lucky, I think, because I 
found the chairs and table you see in 
the picture. They needed a little clean- 
ing and polishing, but we did not have to 
worry about them afterward when the 
children came. I made one more trip 
to the store that loaned us the tapestry 
and got two floor lamps with good solid 


bases, and the white wooly dog to sit in 
a small chair by the fire. 

So we had Children’s Book Week in 
Yakima, and the total cost to the library 
was $1.75 to the transfer man who 
brought the second-hand furniture and 
took it back again. The children really 
loved the books and the corner which 
was their own—Book Week stands out 
in their minds as a time when even the 
library looked dressed-up and different. 
We have a very complete small chil- 
dren’s room but there is no place for a 
display. Anyway, I have decided that 
it is an advantage to have it in another 
part of the building as it challenges the 
attention of parents and teachers as well 
as children, and makes it more nearly 
“Book Week” instead of just ‘“Chil- 
dren’s Book Week.” 


Children’s Bookshelves 


(Continued from page 205) 

place should be provided for text books 
so that it will be easy to take care of and 
make the most of these often maligned 
and mistreated books. A few shelves 
can often be most attractively combined 
with a desk that can be simply built by 
the child himself out of boards or boxes, 
as shown in the accompanying diagram. 
Hanging bookshelves near a desk or table 
are also most convenient. 

In the meantime the shelves for books 
to read just for fun should be increasing 
in number either in the boy’s or girl’s 
own room, or in their recreation room. 
The children will take great pride in 
these bookshelves if they are encouraged 
to make their own book selections and 
to consider the volumes as the nucleus of 
their personal libraries. A great many 
school books can be added to these 
shelves from time to time that will be 
valued later on, even though it may be 
impossible for the child to believe that 
he ever wants to see them again. 

To place books most artistically and 


conveniently in a home, all the rooms 
should be taken into consideration and 
plans made so that appropriate shelves 
will be installed wherever space for 
books is needed. The children’s book- 
shelves will then become a harmonious 
part of the family scheme for making 
books an important part of everyday life. 
The lure of books will be ever present 
and it wiJl be an unimaginative child in- 
deed who will not yield to the temptation 
to explore their treasures and make them 
his very own. 

Attractive, illustrated pamphlets on 
bookshelves are available. Planning At- 
tractive Bookshelves, by Walter Rendell 
Storey, discusses the planning and plac- 
ing of bookshelves through the whole 
house. Bookstands and Shelves gives 
clear directions for bookshelves that 
children can build themselves. These 
pamphlets may be obtained on request 
from the National Association of Book 
Publishers, 347 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
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FOURTH EDITION OF THE 
CHILDREN’S CATALOG 


The long awaited Fourth Edition of the 
CHILDREN’S CATALOG is now ready. It includes 
about 4100 titles of books which have been 
carefully selected with the help of children’s 
librarians and specialists as desirable for 
children’s departments of libraries and for 
elementary school libraries. About one-fourth 
of these books are carefully analyzed. Like 
all previous editions, this new edition is based 
on carefully selected library lists. 

The present edition of the CaTALoc is in 
two parts: a full dictionary catalog, including 
annotations, followed by a classified list. 

The dictionary catalog follows the form 
of the previous edition with one important 
addition. The class number according to 
the Dewey Decimal Classification has been 
added to the author entries for all books. 
Author, title and subject entries are in one 
alphabet and the many analyticals for parts 
of books are to be found in this part. 

In the classified list the books are arranged 
in class order according to the Dewey Deci- 
mal Classification. This new section gives the 
publisher, date of publication, and the price. 
The subject headings for the books are also 
given in this section, in order that it may serve 
as a guide to catalogers in cataloging children’s 
books. This classified section has been added 
at the repeated suggestion of elementary 
school librarians. The need of a list of this 
kind, to be used primarily as a buying list, 
has been much felt in school libraries. In 
addition to being useful in school libraries it 
should also serve a useful purpose in other 
children’s libraries as it brings together in 
convenient form all books arranged in classed 
order, and it will therefore be a help in check- 
ing up gaps in a library’s collection. The 
form used in this section was determined by 
the results of a questionnaire sent to 90 li- 
brarians representing public libraries, school 
libraries, teachers colleges, normal schools, 
county libraries, library commissions and in- 
structors in children’s work. 

The Third Edition of the CaTA.oe, including 
4100 titles, and its latest Supplement (includ- 
ing 713 titles) have been thoroughly revised, 
with the help of librarians and specialists. 
Each title previously included has been given 
consideration in the light of its present use- 
fulness and some hundreds of old titles now 
out of date or of very limited appeal have 
been discarded. In many cases books once 
popular have now come to be regarded as very 
old fashioned and hence unnecessary in a mod- 


ern children’s library. This thoro elimination 
of titles no longer desirable should make the 
CaTALoc helpful to librarians who feel the need 
of discarding worn out books. The last Sup- 
plement, issued in 1929, included new titles 
published in 1928 and some titles of 1929. To 
this Fourth Edition about 300 additional new 
titles, not counting new editions of books prev- 
iously included, have been added. Most of the 
books now included for the first time were pub- 
lished in 1929 and early in 1930, but some 
older titles suggested by various people have 
been included in order to fill gaps. At this 
date it has not been possible to include many 
of the latest books published in 1930 because 
of our rule to wait for competent specialists 
before including the newest books. As in 
the previous edition of the CaTALoc and its 
supplements, we have followed on this point 
the advice of Miss Hunt in her Library 
Work With Children to “wait for the opinions 
of competent specialists in library work with 
children.” A special effort has been made to 
include the desirable new editions of older 
books which have been issued recently. 

The subject headings used in the dictionary 
catalog have undergone complete revision. In 
this work we have had helpful suggestions 
from children’s librarians. The subject head- 
ings as they now stand form the fullest list 
of subject headings for children’s books that 
is now available. As in the former editions, 
subject entries for stories have been made 
very freely. 

The extensive analysis of parts of books 
has always been an especially valuable feature 
of the CaTatoc. In this analysis decided stress 
has been placed on bringing out material on 
topics which are very “live” subjects in chil- 
dren’s work. In this edition about 1000 titles 
have been analyzed. This minute analyzing 
will be a key to the resources of the books 
at the librarian’s disposal. 

Books recommended for first purchase, par- 
ticularly in smaller libraries, are marked with 
a star. About 1250 titles, or something less 
than a third of the total number included, are 
so marked. In selecting these titles the edi- 
tor has had the advice of the collaborators. 
These starred titles take the place of the 1200 
title edition of 1925. It has been found that 
even small libraries prefer to have the larger 
and more inclusive CaTaLoc. While this se- 
lection has been made primarily to aid smaller 
libraries it should be of service also in larger 
libraries, especially in suggesting good titles 
for duplication. 

In addition to marking books for first pur- 
chase, the books included in the “Graded List 
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of Books for Children,” compiled by Nora 
Beust and published by the American Library 
Association, 1930, have been marked with a 
g, so that users of this catalog may know 
which titles are included in that list. 

At the end will be found a “List by Grades” 
arranged in three sections: 1, Primary 
grades (1-3); 2, Middle grades (4-6); 3, 
Upper grades (7-8). 


ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE 
INDEX 


As was stated in last month’s BuLtettn, the 
first section of the INDEX is now in the hands 
of the printing department. All of the copy 
is now in galley form and printing will pro- 
ceed as soon as the schedule permits, which 
will be this month. The Inpex will be a 
bound volume of about pages and should 
be ready for distribution by the end of 
November. 

Work will now be pushed on the next sec- 
tion of the InpEx. We are interested in know- 
ing if librarians would like us to analyze a 
certain number of new books as soon after 
publication as possible and include these 
analytics in each section of the INpEx, to- 
gether with the analytics for titles already 
voted on for inclusion. 


RECENT AND FORTHCOMING 
BOOKS 


Recent and forthcoming Wirson Company 
books, now keeping the presses busy are the 
following. The probable date of publication 
is indicated in parentheses after each title. 


Debate Material 


University Desaters’ ANNUAL: 1920-1930. 
Ed. by E. M. Phelps. 471p. $2.25. (October 
1.) Intercollegiate debates on Foreign debts 
and the tariff; The chain store system; Arbi- 
tration of international disputes; Complete 
disarmament; Ontario system of liquor con- 
trol; Censorship; Higher education for ex- 
ceptional students only; The Cotsworth thir- 
teen month calendar; Oriental vs. Western 
civilization; each with briefs and _ bibliog- 
raphy. 


Handbooks 


CENSORSHIP OF SPEECH AND THE PRESS. 
com by Lamar T. Beman. $2.40. (October 
15. 

CENSORSHIP OF THEATRE AND Motion Pic- 
tures. Ed. by Lamar T. Beman. $2.40. 
(Nov. 1) 

Desate Coacutnc. Carroll P. Lahman. 
$2.40. (Nov. 1). Professor Lahman has 
charge of debate at Western State Teachers 
College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. This is the 
coaches’ handbook—it is full of practical sug- 
gestions and illustrations of every problem 
the coach will meet in his handling of the 
college or school debate schedule. The in- 
experienced coach will find it a life saver. 

Group AND BraNcH BANKING. comp. by 
Virgil Willit. (Nov.) 


Reference Shelf. 90c Each 

County Unit or ScHoot ADMINISTRATION 
W. G. Carr. (Nov.) 

County Lipraries. J. E. Johnsen. (Nov.) 

County MANAGER GOVERNMENT. H. Muller. 
(Nov.) 

STABILITY OF EMPLOYMENT. J. E. Johnsen. 
(Dec. 1.) 


Books Helpful in Teaching 


A Source Book ror VocATIONAL GUIDANCE. 
Edna E. Watson. $2.25. (Ready now.) 

Unttep States GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Anne M. Boyd. (Late Fall.) Based on the 
course in government documents given at the 
University of Illinois. Helpful for the gen- 
eral library as well as for the library school 
teacher or student. 

TEACHING THE Use or Books AND LiprRa- 
ries. Ingles & McCague. $1.80. (Oct.) Be- 
gun as the “teachers manual” for Miss 
Brown’s Lrprary Key this is developed into 
a manual which while useful for the purpose 
intended will serve a much broader field. 
It contains a variety of plans and suggestions 
for teaching the use of the library in any 
school. 

CATALOG OF LITERATURE FOR THE ADVISORS 
oF WoMEN AND Grrts. Supplement. Anne E 
Pierce. $1.25. (Oct.) This Supplement is 
larger than the original catalog (2d ed. 1923). 
The same arrangement has been followed and 
it covers the best of the material that has 
appeared since the original volume was 
issued. 

ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL FOR JUNIOR AND 
Sentor Hicu Scuoor Literature. Wheeling 
and Hilson. rev. & enl. ed. 75c (Oct.) 


Miscellaneous 


A BIoGRAPHICAL MANUAL OF CONTEMPORARY 
Writers. “Dilly Tante.” A collection of the 
biographies of authors that have appeared in 
the Witson Buttettin, including also many 
others. (Late Fall.) 

List oF Booxs ror Girts. Effie L. Power. 
2 copies. 25c. new ed. rev. (Oct. 1.) For the 
“between” age. 

Tue Boox SuHop: A Progressive Book Re- 
pue. Rosa L. Sasloe. 50c. (Oct.) 

CENSORSHIP AND THE Pusiic Lisrary, WITH 
OrHer Papers. By George F. Bowerman 
(Late Fall.) 

ProsLemMs or Locatinc Books IN AMERICAN 
Lrprartes. Constance M. Winchell (Late 
Fall.) 

BooKMAN’s READING AND Toots. rev. ed 
H. W. Wilson (Late Fall.) 

List oF Prays FoR JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
Hicu Scuoors. Seligman and Frankenstein 
(Late Fall.) 


MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS 


Bulletin Clearing House 
Frequent requests are received for miscel- 
laneous back numbers of the BuLLETIN needed 
to complete the files of some particular li- 
brary. To print such requests, with the sug- 

(Continued on page 223) 
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STANDARD CATALOG 
MONTHLY 


A Selected List of Best Books 
November, 1930 


Tue H. W. Witson Company, New York City 











‘Se Standard Catalog Monthly is prepared primarily for the small library that 

can buy at most three hundred books a year. It is also suitable as a list for first pur- 
chase in the larger library. The books are selected by the staff of the Standard Catalog 
for Public Libraries with the cooperation of librarians and library associations who are 
working to improve the selection of books in the small library. The entries, including 
the notes, are taken from the Book Review Digest. Most of the titles in the Monthly 
will later be included and analyzed in the various sections of the Standard Catalog for 
Public Libraries. Occasionally a book included here may be dropped later, because it is 
not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of a book. 


{A list of collaborators will be found in the September, 1930, issue] 





religious world. .. It is a simple, frank, 
straightforward essay in definition, intended 
for quick popular consumption.’”’ J. H. Holmes 
+ Books pl4 My 18 '30 550w 
Reviewed by P. W. Wilson 
N Y Times pi2 My 18 ’30 900w 


100 Philosophy 


SWIFT, EDGAR JAMES. Psycholo of child- 
hood. 43l1p $3; educ ed $2.25 Appleton 
136.7 Child study. Children—Management. 
Psychology, Educational 30-7133 
pe stuey he one's — ond boty in all ate 300 1 
relationships, habits, and activities, from in- 
fener -*- C mnreagg me i —. ge the Socio ogy 
author. rofessor Swift is head of the depart- 
ment of psychology in Washington university, FREDERICK, JUSTUS GEORGE. Common 
St Louis. stocks and the average man. (Future Am. 
ser.) 377p $4 Business bourse, 80 W. 40th st, 
N.Y 





Boston Transcript p3 Je 7 '30 280w 332.6 Stocks 30-4359 


J Home Econ 22:500 Je '30 50w A sensible book on the place of the average 
“It is essentially readable and free of techni- outright investor in common stocks which, since 


cal terminology.’’ F. G 


. Seabury the recent panic, is shown to be more important 
+ Outlook 154:710 Ap 30 °30 170w 


than ever. The author sums up the lessons 
taught pd the panic, and gives practical ad- 
vice to the small investor, providing a simple 
method of analyzing stocks and a list of those 
which he holds are sound investments. 


Cleveland Open Shelf p69 My ‘30 
‘‘We can think of only one type of investor 
who might not be helped by Mr. Frederick's 
suggestions and comments. That is the man 


200 Religion 


POTTER, CHARLES FRANCIS. Humanism, a 
new religion. 1382p $1.50 Simon & Schuster 





211 Humanism 


The author defines humanism as ‘faith in 
the supreme value and self-perfectibility of 
human personality.’” The humanist, in religion, 
rejects God to accept self-hood and self-im- 
provement. Religious humanism is scientific 
in its attitude as = to the supernatural 
in the established Chriscian religion. 





“Mr. Potter’s little text-book has value if 
only because it offers a clear and cogent defini- 
tion of what humanism means today in the 


who always knows exactly when to buy and 
when to sell every stock on the ticker tape. For 
all mortals who lack such omniscience Mr. Fred- 
erick’s ‘Measuring Stick for Common Stocks’ 
seems a sensible and worthwhile guide.'’ W. 
B. Shaw 

+ R of Rs 81:18 Ap '30 220w 


St Louis 28:131 My '30 


‘The distilled common sense of an extremely 
shrewd, widely experienced, and well informed 
practical economist. It would be hard to im- 
agine anyone who has anything to do with 
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FREDERICK, JUSTUS GEORGE—Continued 

investments reading it without interest and 

profit, and, if the reader does not make invest- 

ment his regular occupation and study, it is 

probable that the profit will be of the most 

tangible and realizable sort.’”” M. M. Strain 
+ Sat R of Lit 6:1062 My 24 ‘30 750w 


LEE, PORTER RAYMOND, and others. Men- 
tal hygiene and social work. 309p $1.50 Com- 
monwealth fund 

361 New York school of social work. Social 
service. Child study. Mental physiology 
and hygiene. 29-24604 
‘The Bureau of Children’s Guidance was es- 
tablished by the New York School of Social 

Work in 1921. This book is not an analytical 

study but a descriptive account of the work of 

the Bureau as a center for the treatment of 
problem children and the training of social 
workers. Part 2 is devoted to education for 
psychiatric social work. An appendix gives _use- 
ful charts and forms used by the organization. 
—Cleveland Open Shelf 


Reviewed by S. A. Queen 
Ann Am Acad 149:206 My ‘30 100w 
Cleveland Open Shelf p40 Mr ‘30 
J Home Econ 22:221 Mr ‘30 70w 
St Louis 28:91 Ap °30 





500 Natural Science 


THOMSON, JOHN ARTHUR. Modern science; 
a general introduction. 370p il $3.50 Putnam 


504 Science 


Popular in appeal, Professor Thomson's book 
on “the great order of facts, from astronomy to 
anthropology,” deals with worlds in the mak- 
ing, the origin of the solar system, the foun- 
dations of the earth, the formation of the 
earth’s surface, the structure of matter, the 
chemical elements, the radiant energies, the ad- 
vance of life thru the ages, the peopling of 
land and sea, the engines of the body, the 
dawn of mind and the ascent of man. 





‘‘Professor Thomson has written many books, 
but none of them excels in attractive style and 
informative value his latest effort to set forth 
the important additions which modern science 
has made to human knowledge.”” E. N. 

+ Boston Transcript p3 Je 7 30 720w 
Cleveland Open Shelf p56 Ap °'30 


“Professor Thomson has a faculty for sim- 
plifying and illuminating statement of scientific 
knowledge that to the ordinary reader seems 
well-nigh marvelous. For he makes it under- 
standable to the many without in the least 
detracting from the significance of its high in- 
tellectual values and the stimulation of its 
latent imaginative quality. This new book, be- 
ing meant for the non-technical and the but 
slightly informed reader, especially glows with 
this faculty.’ 

+ N Y Times p21 Ap 13 '30 300w 

“Prof. Thomson is well known to the Amer- 
ican public for his lucidity. He is one of the 
best interpreters of science Me nen f to-day. He 
has the faculty of metaphorical illustration, 
and he stirs the imagination without departing 
from known facts.’’ Harry Hansen 

+ N Y World pll My 26 ‘30 400w 


700 Fine Arts 


KING, LOUISA (YEOMANS) (MRS FRANCIS 
KING). From a new garden; introd. by A. P. 
Saunders. 213p il $3 Knopf 


716 Gardens 30-9443 


“She writes here about the general making 
and the special factors of a garden, of the 
kinds, the beauties and the planting of tulips 


and lilacs, of roses and peonies and delphiniums 
and other flowers of the garden in genera! dur- 
ing the Spring and Summer months, of ingenu- 
ity in gardens, of gardens in the South, of tools 
and house plants and of books about garden- 
ing.'’"—N Y Times 


Booklist 26:347 Je '30 

“It is always a en. when reviewing a 
new book by Mrs. ng, to extol her no less 
than her pages, for her contributions to tne 
advancement of gardening in America have 
been incalculable. The whole present garden 
club movement sprang directly from her able 
pioneering. By leadership in writing and in 
person she has organized and inspired a vast 
army of followers. Her ks deserve and have 
won an unmatched place in the horticultural 
hall of fame.’”” R. S. Lemon 

+ Books pl0 Je 29 '30 170w 

“Those familiar with Mrs. King’s previous 
books do not need to be told how widely she 
wanders in her text from her own garden, how 
many interesting and illuminating instances of 
her ideas she remembers having seen elsewhere, 
even, perhaps, in other lands, with what acute, 
delicate and appreciative observation she de- 
scribes effects she has made or seen, nor with 
what charm or spirit, of thought and of style 
she invests her every page."’ 

+ N Y Times pi0 Ap 20 °30 250w 


RAMSEY, LEONIDAS W. Landscaping the 
home grounds. 170p il $2 (8s 6d) Macmillan 
710 Landscape gardening 30-9104 
A practical little book on the art of land- 
scaping, with particular attention given to care- 
ful planting plans for city and smal! country 
homes. The author is a professional landscape 
architect. 


N Y Times p21 Ap 20 '30 170w 
Pa [London] Lit Sup p498 Je 12 '30 
w 


910 Geography and Travel 


FRANCK, HARRY ALVERSON. Scandinavian 
summer; impressions of five months in Den- 
mark, Finland, Sweden, Norway, and Iceland. 
397p il $4 Century 

914.8 Scandinavia—Description and travel 
30-14613 
A travelogue in the usual Harry Franck man- 
ner on Europe’s Far North: Sweden, Norway, 

Denmark, Lapland and Iceland. With numerous 

illustrations from photographs by the author. 





“The whole book is provocative to any one 
who has a germ of wanderlust in his system, 
in spite of the fact that it is not a book of 
vagabondage. Franck no longer is the tramp, 
care-free and irresponsible, wandering over the 
surface of the globe with no better equipment 
than his own sturdy pair of legs. Vagabonds 
grow older, as the whole world does, and 
Franck today points the way to those with mild- 
er and less ravenous appetites.”” R. C. Feld 

+ N Y Times p7 Je 22 '30 950w 

Reviewed by W. R. Brooks 


Outlook 155:228 Je 11 '30 40w 

Springf’d Republican p5e J! 27 '30 630w 
Reviewed by Janet Sabloff 

Survey 64:326 Jl 1 '30 350w 


GREENE, MRS ANNE (BOSWORTH). Light- 
hearted journey. 450p il $4 Century 
914.4 France—Description and travel. Auto- 
mobiles—Touring 30-12624 
The account of a long-planned journey which 
the author took with her daughter. The route 
extended from Boulogne, along the lesser known 
byWays of France, to the Italian border. 


Booklist 26:391 Jl °30° 
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“This is the record of precisely the sort of 
tour of France which every traveler longs to 
make. Each chapter is like a letter from a 
friend, save for the absence of that note of 
haste with which friends are inclined to dis- 
charge their letter-writing obligations while 
traveling. There are plenty of books of French 
travel which impart more information, but few 
which impart more flavor.’’ 

+ Books pl2 My 18 ’30 200w 

“For a happy space, the reader of this en- 
chanting chronicle is as carefree as the mother 
and daughter whose motoring adventures in 
France it records. ving read ‘Lambs in 
March’ and ‘Dipper Hill’ our hopes winged high 
at the mere sight of the name of the author. 
But delicious as those essays were, a-gleam 
with that love of out-of-doors which transfuses 
each of Mrs. Greene’s books, there is a quality 
to this story of travel adventure which makes 
it different from any other.’’ F. B. 

-+ Boston Transcript p3 Je 14 '30 900w 


Cleveland Open Shelf p103 Jl ‘30 


HAYWARD, WALTER BROWNELL. Last 
continent of adventure; a narative of gallant 
men & bold exploits in Antarctica. 39p il 
$3 Dodd 


919.9 Antarctic regions 30-12967 


A narrative of the adventures of the indomit- 
able men who have invaded the last great mass 
of unexplored land—the desert continent of Ant- 
arctica. The exploits of Scott, Shackleton, 
Amundsen, Mawson, Byrd and Wilkins are told 
in this stirring volume. 





Boston Transcript pl My 31 '30 480w 


“Mr. Hayward has done an excellent piece of 
work in assembling the achievements of the 
Antarctic explorers including Admiral Byrd, in 
a spirited and informing narrative. Mr. Hay- 
ward, who has sympathy and imagination, 
misses nothing of interest in the recerd of 
Antarctic adventure. He is fortunate in his 
treatment, for it is a man's book as well as a 
boy’s book; indeed, it has a universal appeal.’’ 
H. E. Armstrong 

+ N Y Times pil2 Je 1 °'30 1850w 


B or 92 Biography 


JENKINS, MACGREGOR (RUSTICUS, pseud.). 
Emily Dickinson, friend and neighbor. 150p 
$3 Little 


B or 92 Dickinson, Emily Norcross 


“An unpretentious book by a man who lived 
in Amherst and knew the great poet well when 
he was a little boy and she a middle-aged wo- 
man. Mr. Jenkins’ stories of Ambherst, the 
Dickinson ‘mansion’ and ‘Miss Emily’ directly 
contradict some of the old wives’ tales that have 
grown up to cloud the humanity of the poet.”’ 
—Outlook 





Reviewed by Genevieve Taggard 
Books p2 Je 1 '30 1000w 
“Mr. Jenkins has written a delightful, and a 
salutary, book.”’ 
— Science Monitor p15 My 10 
Ww 


“His discussions of Miss Dickinson as poet 
are modest and rather commonplace; it requires 
no special discernment, for example, to remark 
that she was ‘an artist in words.’ His most 
important contribution to the study of her work 
lies in his emphasis on the individuality of her 
most casual acts and her most spontaneous 
sayings.”’ 

+ Nation 130:657 Je 4 '30 230w 

“It is a sketch of a — aes done 
with fidelity, affection and balance. e lay 
particular stress on this last, for it is not to 
be gainsaid that Emily Dickinson’s whimsical- 
ities laid her open to the charge of eccentricity. 


Such a portrait as Mr. Jenkins has drawn 
might easily have assumed the nature of carica- 
ture had it been done with less understanding. 
As it did not, ‘Emily Dickinson, Friend and 
Neighbor,’ is a rare biographical fragment.’’ 
+ N Y Times p2 My 18 ’30 800w 
Reviewed by F. L. Robbins 
Outlook 155:22 My 7 '30 220w 


‘Those who love this remarkable poet, born 
exotically amid New BEngland’s puritanism and 
high thinking, will regret that no memories have 
been recorded by the friends of her youth to 
match these memories of a youthful friend of 
her middle age.’’ 

+ Springf’d Republican p7e My 4 '30 700w 


WISTER, OWEN. Roosevelt; the story of a 
friendship, 1880-1919. 372p il $4 Macmillan 


B or 92 Roosevelt, Theodore 30-18641 


From his lifelong friendship with Theodore 
Roosevelt and his personal correspondence with 
him, Owen Wister, the novelist, has constructed 
this intimate and revealing biography. The 
friendship between Wister and Roosevelt began 
at Harvard, continued thru the events that led 
Roosevelt from governorship to the presidency, 
up to the last days at Sagamore Hill in 1918. 
With insight and charm, Wister has portrayed 
not only T. R., but the Familiars, or friends of 
his administration, as well: Henry Adams, 
Justice Holmes, Leonard Wood, Jusserand, Sen- 
ator Lodge, Gifford Pinchot and others. The 
biography is for the most part a personal rather 
than a political record. 





“Unfortunately Mr. Wister has not confined 
himself to a simple chronicle of his friendship 
with Roosevelt. In carrying the story down 
to its close, the author has felt compelled to 
enter the lists on behalf of his hero; and the 
latter half of the book is marred by wholly 
unnecessary obiter dicta on a variety of sub- 
jects, by a bitter and virulent attack upon 
President Wilson, an uncritical discussion of the 
war-guilt question, and gratuitous criticism of 
liberals and historians.’’ H. S. Commager 

+ — Books pl Je 15 '30 1700w 

Reviewed by Frances Bartlett 

Boston Transcript p4 Je 14 '30 2450w 

Reviewed by R. M. Lovett 

New Repub 63:321 Jl 30 ’30 1670w 


“One of the most sparkling sections of the 
volume is that in which Wister sketches, one 
after another, the outstanding members of what 
he terms the salon which existed when Roose- 
velt was in the White House: Justice Holmes, 
Taft, Henry Adams, Lodge, Root, Jusserand, 
Leonard Wood, Gifford Pinchot, Winthrop Chan- 
ler.” R. J. Davis 

+ N Y Evening Post p9m Je 14 '30 800w 

“The charm with which Owen Wister writes 
sets this book apart from all other books ever 
written about Roosevelt. . . Some of the most 
charming parts of it are about other men... 
And, to the reader of this review, they may be 
more revelatory and alluring than even what 
the author says about Roosevelt, since what 
he contributes to the widespread knowledge of 
that President lies not in novelty but in the 
loveliness of his writing—and his quoting.” C. 
W. Thompson 

+ N Y Times pl Je 15 '30 1550w 


“Owen Wister’s fine sense of proportion 
makes this a biographical record that reads 
like an adventure in personality. We have not 
a merely laudatory account of T. R. We have 
the story of a he gy of the shifting in- 
fluences that shaped the ives of two men, one 
an author, the other a political leader and 
President of the United States, both concerned 
with the fortunes of their country and the 
times of which they were a part.” Harry 


Hansen 
+ N Y World p7 Je 14 ’30 1000w 


“The portrait offered is intimate, detailed 
and far more im than would be possible 
to most men who enjoy.d the friendship of 











WISTER, OWEN+—Continued 

this stimulating individual. Mr. Wister offers 
new material, not all of it atewete, regarding 
the historic ‘split with on -_ ublican Party 
in 1912. In dealing with orld Wear he 
suffers from a —_— a. of Woodrow 
Wilson.”” H, F. Pring 

+ — Outlook 155: 1306 Je 25 '30 600w 


Reviewed by John Corbin 
Sat R of Lit 6:1137 Je 21 ‘30 3350w 
“On the whole, this is the most attractive 
and revealing of such books of reminiscences 
by Roosevelt's intimates that has yet appeared. 
Mr Wister writes with grace and charm, and 
while his pages are — ae = for 
Roosevelt, when he unde judg- 
ments and comparisons of pally ah other 
men it is to be said that he conscientiously en- 
deavors to be as judicial as he can and that 
bre does not hesitate to indicate his regret over 
Roosevelt's treatment of Taft in 1912.”’ 
——_- Republican p5Se Je 29 ‘30 
1300w 


Fiction 


BARNES, MRS MARGARET (AYER). Years of 
grace. 58lp $2.50 Houghton 
30-17093 


A chronicle of the life of a charming and well- 
balanced woman, Jane Ward, who was born in 
Chicago in the later years of the last century. 
Thru all the great experiences of her life, 
from her girlhood ip yee to the lovable 
André, the years of her marriage to Stephen 
Carver of Boston, and her love for the hus d 
of a friend, Jane maintained the even tenor of 
her way and emerged gracefully into middle 
age. 





“Mrs. Barnes, whose stories show her to be 
constantly preoccupied th the chasms and 
the none too effective bridges between the pres- 
ent young and the young of forty years back, 
gives you the feeling in this long piece of work 
that she has written to the marrow of her sub- 
ject. With profuse, yet never over-weighted, 
detail and with a sort of native sharpness, she 
has voiced the problems of an age and a class. 
These people who no longer bear the brunt of 
life are now watching its tumult, questioning 
it, and expecting from it, in some way, their 
fulfillment. This is the attitude behind ‘Years 
of Grace.’ It is an attitude, and a book, vested 
with dignity.’”’ V. P. Ross 
+ Books p3 Je 29 '30 750w 


‘* *Years of Grace’ has the charm of the early 
Edith Wharton. . . Mrs. Barnes has done a real 
piece of work in ‘Years of Grace,’ a satisfying, 
fine, impressive novel, with the grace of the 
old school of writing now so seldom found. It is 
a rich chronicle, rich in character and back- 
ground and in the texture of its writing.’’ Fan- 
ny Butcher 

+ Chicago Daily Tribune pl2 Je 28 '30 
630w 


‘There is no doubt that in many ways Miss 
Barnes's is a fine novel—thoughtful, impartial, 
wise. It wants cutting, perhaps, cutting out of 
some of the black-walnut furniture and the 
cotillions. Then her characters would stand out 
as they should have stood out—men and wo- 
men beset by a harsh world. A novelist must 
play upon the heart; By. she is sure of her 
skill at that she may turn her attention very 
expertly and discriminatingly to the eye.’ Dor- 
othy Van Doren 

+o Nation 131:158 Ag 6 °30 600w 

“Mrs. Barnes has written a substantial and 
satisfying piece of fiction, substantial in the 
large and immediate sense of life which it con- 


veys, and satisfying in the mreney of its pro- 
cedure, the rightness of its effec 
-+ New Repub 63:298 Ji 


M. 
i 23 "30 270w 
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“If it is not striking in its originality, this 
story of the death of an old order and the birth 
of a new one, of the perpetually renewed con- 
flict between succeeding generations, is per- 
haps more than usually satisfying. lit holds the 
reader’s attention to the end and carries with 
it an inescapable sense of authenticity.’’ 

+ — N Y Times pé6 Jl 6 '30 530w 


“A detached and clear picture of the great 
changes of the past fifty years and a faithful, 
mature rendition of an ordinary life and its 
setting of people and things, give this nove! 
solidity. Vivid descriptions and excellent dia- 
logue give it sparkle.’ L. Robbins 

+ Outlook 155:349 Ji 2 '30 400w 

“Mrs. Barnes refuses to avail herself of the 
novelist’s power to supply a factitious demon- 
stration of any desired thesis. Throughout she 
writes of the difference between Jane and her 
daughter Cicily with a scrupulous, almost a 
self-conscious fairness. This suspension of 
judgment is the strength and weakness of the 
novel's close. One admires the freedom from 
prejudice, but one feels a little disappointed 
of a conclusion. The inconclusiveness is in- 
creased by the fact that Mrs. Barnes has not 
made her heroine a person of great depth or 
warmth, and a book which is essentially the 
story of emotions sacrificed to propriety de- 
mands these qualities in its protagonist."’ Basil 
Davenport 

+ — Sat R of Lit 6:1203 Jl 19 '30 500w 


VAN DINE, S. S., pseud. Scarab murder 
case. 328p $2 Scribner 

30-26602 

A rare blue scarab is found by the murdered 

body of Benjamin H. Kyle, art patron, in the 

museum of a famous Egyptologist, Dr. Bliss. 


And the blandiy nonchalant Philo Vance, who 
can read heiroglyphics as well as human nature 
discovers that too many perfectly planted 
clews are diabolically mystifyin’. Much 
archaeological knowledge, legendary supersti- 
tion and a mysterious yptian servant, Hani, 
combine with the common sense of West- 
ern civilization to complete the appeal of this 


subtle Van Dine mystery. 





“In our opinion Mr. Van Dine has never writ- 
ten a better detective tale, and never will 
until he gets rid of Philo Vance, the famous 
sleuth, scholar, fcc *g’-dropper and New 
Humanist.” Will Cup: 

+ Books pl4 My 4 "30 480w 


“The plot has several interesting twists, 
though ite ending is not altogether convincing 
and its course is slowed up by the irrelevant 
profundities that Mr. Van Dine’s ublic is 
supposed to expect of him. Markham and 
Heath are as incomparably inefficient, as amaz- 
ingly ignorant, as ever. Dashiell Hammett 

+ — N Y Evening Post p§8m My 24 °30 140w 


“The story is neither so ingenious nor so 
thrilling as “The Bishop Murder Case.’ But 
then, even S. S. Van Dine cannot always be 
at the diy top of his form.”’ Isaac Anderson 

N Y Times pl6 My 25 '30 630w 


“If you like Philo Vance, you will enjoy 
The Scarab Murder Case; if you dislike him 
as much as we do (and we think he’s awful), 
we nevertheless urge you to give the story 
a trial. In spite of him it’s a good detective 
story. Less talk and more action, a reasonable 
motive, and well maintained suspense make 
this the best story we have yet read by Mr. 
Van Dine.’”” W. R. Brooks 

+ Outlook 155:190 Je 4 ’30 150w 

“The new Van Dine mystery. I recommend 
it to you not only as his best but as very close 
to the top of all detective stories. . . The 
story rushes on to a series of exciting climaxes, 
carefully planned, artistically constructed, and 
ingeniously baffling. It is a joy to read and 
ranks ge 4 one in the season's mysteries."’ 
Eugene Reyn 

+ Sat | B of Lit 6:1062 My 24 '30 440w 
Springf’d Republican p7e My 25 °30 
330w " . 
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Children’s Books 


ISEMAN, JOHN W., and TAYLOR, SLOAN. 
Book of airplanes. 135p $1 Oxford 


629.13 Airplanes. Aeronautics—Juvenile lit- 


erature 30-8470 


A history of airplanes for boys, profusely il- 
lustrated with color plates, half-tones, and line 
drawings. Important dates and names are 
linked with interesting events that boys will 
remember. 





Reviewed by M. L. Becker 
Bookm 70:444 D ’29 30w 

‘‘The book emphasizes the importance of avi- 
ation in these times and as such is a good guide 
to aviation as a vocation. For those interested 
in gliders there is a chapter on this subject.’ 

-+ Boston Transcript p2 N 30 '29 80w 

“The insatiable demand for books on air- 

planes continues, and Lieutenant Iseman and 


Mr. Jackson have here made a welcome con- 
tribution to an absorbing subject. Profuse il- 
lustrations add to the worth of the book, but 
the paper and binding are inferior.’’ 

+ — Nation 129:601 N 20 ’29 50w 


R of Rs 81:10 Ja '30 80w 


MACMILLAN, DONALD BAXTER. Kah-da; life 
of a north Greenland Eskimo boy. (Junior 
bks.) 237p il $2 Doubleday, Doran . 

-11179 


A story of Northern Greenland of which Kah- 
da, a young Eskimo lad, is the hero. The tale 
takes him from birth to the day he becomes a 
real hunter. The author spent six years with 
Kah-da’s tribe, the Smith Sound Eskimos. 


Booklist 26:361 Je ’30 
“One of the finest Eskimo stories I have read 
in a long time; an adventure story par excel- 
lence.”’ A. L. Shea 
5 tated Daily Tribune p13 My 31 ’30 
w 


The Lighthouse 


(Continued from page 216) 


gestion that libraries willing to part with the 
numbers in question should send them di- 
rectly to the inquiring library, tends to re- 
sult in duplication. The Butietin office, 
therefore, offers its services, without charge, 
as a clearing house for such transactions in 
the future. Thus will duplication be avoided 
and a stock of rare numbers be built up for 
libraries which wish them. 

This month we have a request from the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore for 
Nos. 4, 7, and 8 of Volume I of the Butte- 
TIN. We suggest that libraries willing to 
part with these numbers send them to the 
Butietin office, from whence copies will be 
sent to the Pratt Library; and any duplicates 
received will be note for future requests. 

Requests have also been made for Vol. I 
(complete); Vol. I, nos. 3, 4, 9, 10, and 12; 
Vol. II, nos. 1, 10; Vol. III, nos. 3, 4, 11, and 
17, none of which are in stock at present. 
We should appreciate receiving these numbers. 


We Do Not Stock Other Publisher’s 
Books 


From the number of requests for quota- 
tion of rates and the orders for books re- 


ceived at this office, we have come to the 
conclusion that many librarians evidently be- 
lieve that the Witson Company handles the 
sale of the books listed in the STANDARD 
CatTaLoc ror HicH ScnHoor Lipraries. As we 
are not in a position to fill orders for other 
than our own publications, we suggest that 
librarians send their orders direct to the pub- 
lishers whose names follow the titles of the 
books in the CATALOG. 


Cc. B.. I. Now “World List” 


The time has come when we feel justified 
in calling the Cumutative Book INpDEx a 
“World list of books in the English language.” 
It has required much correspondence with 
publishers in countries outside of the United 
States to secure their cooperation in sending 
us their lists. To date replies have come 
in from 179 publishers in 25 countries out- 
side of the British Isles. A list of the re- 
cent English publications issued in countries 
other than Great Britain, Canada and the 
United States will be found in the front ot 
each issue of the CumutaTive Boox INpex. 
Do librarians realize the importance of this 
list to them, in locating books along the 
special lines in which they are interested? 











McClurg’s— 


book house in the country to establish and conduct 
a separate department devoted exclusively to the 
special interests of Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 


and Universities. We specialize in library service. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
333 East Ontario Street - Chicago 
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An all-steel Library Truck at a 
very nominal price. 


The HRH 


BOOK. 
BUS 


is an exceptional bargain in Trucks. 
It is constructed from heavy sheet and 
angle steel, has welded joints, is firmly 
braced to ensure rigidity, runs smoothly 





and quietly, turns easily in 

any direction. It is the} #15 

truck for narrow aisles. | por. 

Neatly finished in olive- |Springfield, 
green enamel. Mass. 





Write for descriptive folder 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., INc. 


Springfield Mass. 
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Which would you 


select for your library? 
recommend to schools? 
recommend to homes? 


The Subscription 
Books Bulletin 


reviewed 65 books and sets of 
this type during 1930, giving 
reliable estimates of their merit 
and comparative worth. It 
starts its second year in Jan- 
uary. Place subscription now 


for 1931. 


The four quarterly issues for 
1930 are still available and may 
be purchased for $1.00 (sub- 
scription rate) if ordered with 
subscription for 1931. Other- 
wise back numbers are 35c each. 


Subscription 1931—$1.00 
Four issues 1930—$1.40 
Special price for both—$2.00 


Glance at these titles 








American educator 

Book of life 

Book of popular science 

Book trails 

Carpenter’s world 
travels 

Circle of knowledge 

Classroom teacher 

Columbia university 
course in literature 

Encyclopaedia Britannica 

Encyclopedia Americana 

Everyman encyclopaedia 

Lands and peoples 

Lincoln library 

Master library 

My bookhouse 

New century book of 
facts 

New human interest 
library 

New world encyclopedia 

Pictured knowledge 

Smithsonian scientific 
series 

Standard dictionary of 
facts 

Times encyclopedia and 
gazetteer 

Volume library 


World book encyclopedia 








American Library Association 


520 N. Michigan Avenue, 


a 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Ford Madox Ford 


ORD MADOX FORD was born in 

Merton, England, in 1873. His 
father, Dr. Francis Hueffer, a German, 
was at one time musical editor of The 
Times; his English grandfather was 
Ford Madox Brown, the painter. He 
was born into the midst of the pre- 
Raphaelite group, his aunt having mar- 
ried William Rossetti. He says that he 
loathes pre-Raphaelite art, but he is 
very fond of Christina Rossetti. Prior 
to the war he lived for a few months 
out of every year in Germany; German 
poetry, particularly Heine, appeals to 
him. At the same time, however, he 
inherited from both his father and 
grandfather a deep love of French cul- 
ture, and he himself has said that he 
thinks his novels in French before writ- 
ing them in English. 

His first book, a fairy story called 
The Brown Owl, was written when he 
was seventeen. Two years later he 
wrote Shifting of Fire, his first novel. 
In 1897 Joseph Conrad suggested a per- 
iod of collaboration and for ten years 
they worked more or less together, 
evolving jointly The Inheritors and Ro- 
mance. In 1908 Mr. Ford started the 
English Review, an extraordinary peri- 
odical, which numbered among its con- 
tributors Thomas Hardy, Joseph Con- 
rad, William James, W. H. Hudson, 
and John Galsworthy. Another of his 
famous periodicals, several years later, 
was The Transatlantic Review. 


In July 1914 Ford finished what was 
to have been his last book, The Good 
Solider, joined a Welsh regiment as 
lieutenant and went to the front. Re- 
turning from the War with health im- 
paired he wrote two novels in anger, 
which were not published. He intended 
to write no more, but changed his mind 
and in 1922 commenced his celebrated 
series of novels dealing with England 
and the War, Some Do Not (1924), 
No More Parades (1925), A Man 
Could Stand up (1926), and The Last 
Post (1928). 

Mr. Ford, one of the last Tories, 
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FORD MADOX FORD 


lives in the United States and Provence, 
feeling that England, because of the 
War, will not be normal until another 
generation has grown up. His paternal 
name, Hueffer, was changed for family 
reasons to Ford in 1919. 

He has written novels, poems, mono- 
graphs, critical commentaries, essays, 
reminiscences. His earlier books in- 
clude several brilliant historical novels. 

Mr. Ford is Roman Catholic. He is 
described as looking like a cartoonist’s 
drawing of a beef-eating English Tory. 
He is solidly built, about six-feet tall, 
with fair skin, yellow hair, a walrus- 
like grey moustache. His eyes are a 
pale ijustreless blue. He wears rough 
unpressed tweeds and smokes cheap 
French cigarettes. Asa result of having 
been gassed in the War he speaks in a 
wheeze. His chief impatience is with 
stupidity. He was one of the first to 
recognize Joyce and praise Ulysses. He 
also admires Henry James, Stephen 
Crane, Ezra Pound, Ernest Hemingway. 


A sketch of this author will appear in Livinc AUTHors. 
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Bringing the Spirit 
of Internationalism 
to Your Community 


The most vigorous and determined 
reading today is in the field of human 
relations. That is why Dr. Augustus O. 
Thomas, President, World Federation 
of Education Associations, declares: 


“World Unity Magazine fills an im- 
portant place in this new age. It should 
find a place in every public Library; 
from an educational standpoint it is in- 
valuable.” 


The Library which ¢arries World 
Unity on its reading table has gone far 
toward bringing the spirit of interna- 
tionalism to its community. No maga- 
zine has concentrated all its resources 
upon the sole aim of publishing the con- 
sidered views of scholars in all coun- 
tries upon the vital problems of civili- 
zation. That is why John Dewey 
writes: 

“There was room for a magazine 
which should devote itself to a _non- 
partisan discussion of the intellectual and 
moral aspects of world cooperation and 
international movements, and World 


Unity has met this need in a most sat- 
isfactory way.” 


NON-PARTISAN DISCUSSION OF 

WORLD TRENDS IN SCIENCE, 

PHILOSOPHY, ECONOMICS, POLI- 
TICS, ART, AND RELIGION. 


Library subscription rate, $2.50 
per year. 


Reading List of Books on World Unity 
(16 pages, classified), 25c. 


Descriptive booklet and sample 
copy on request. 


World Unity Magazine 


JOHN HERMAN RANDALL, Editor 
HORACE HOLLEY,”* Managing Editor 


4 East 12th Street, New York 
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New Books that will 
Keep in circulation 
Just Published 


SERGEANT YORK 


Last of the Long Hunters 





BY 
TOM SKEYHILL 


His Authorized 
Biographer 


General Persh- 
ing termed him, 
“The outstanding 
civilian hero of 
the World War!” 
A conscientious 
objector . . draft- 
ed .. the hero of 
heroes. A truly 
American story 
for boys and 
girls, of a fighter 
in War and 





P Pram ! fight in 
> > 2c rance?” .. . prayi 

eace. 256 pages. for guidance in ag 
Illustrated. $1.50 mountains of Tennessee 


An A. L. A. Booklist 


recommendation 


BY GIFFORD PINCHOT 
Former Governor (and Governer- 
elect) of Pennsylvania. 
There’s breath-taking adventure, 
the enchantment of the tropics, and 
scientific achievement in this teeming 
volume. 516 pages, 272 action photo- 
graphs, maps and wood-cuts. $3.50 
Just Published 


BETSY ROSS 
QUAKER REBEL 
BY EDWIN S. PARRY 


The final answer to the con- 
troversial question: “Who made the 
flag?” by a direct descendant of 
Betsy Ross. The life of this 
comely Quaker girl, as now revealed 
for the first time, was as colorful 
as the flag she helped to create. In- 
cludes affidavits and data until now 
unpublished. A unique biography of 
historical importance. 220 pages, il- 
lustrated in colors by J. L. G. Ferris 
and Edwin J. Prittie. $2.00 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SS SS AR ESN ee 
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Margery Latimer 


T HIS is Margery Latimer’s own story 
of her life: 


“Born in Portage, Wisconsin, on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1899. 

“Educated in the bleak Portage 
schools. Studied for four years in all 
at Wooster College, University of Wis- 
consin and Columbia University. One 
of these years held the Zona Gale 
Scholarship at the University of Wis- 
consin. Didn’t ever work for a degree. 
First met Zona Gale when I was five. 
It was in the Presbyterian Church par- 
lors and she wore pink satin and net 
and little children were hanging from 
her elbows and knees and riding on her 
long train. When I was in high school 
she saw one of my stories printed in the 
village paper and from that time she 
gave hours and hours to me, listening 
to my work and only telling me what 
she liked, never what she didn’t like. 
I had no friends except her. I lived 
in the illusion she made for me. She 
interested Joseph Hergesheimer in my 
work and he helped me enormously 
when I was miserable and hungry in 
New York. Mr. A. R. Orage has in- 
fluenced me. The editors of the Amer- 
ican Caravan, particularly Lewis Mum- 
ford, have helped me a lot. After I had 
been at the University of Wisconsin for 
two years I got so miserable over every 
one telling me that I didn’t know reality 
and that I could never earn my living 
that I went to New York and finally 
got a job doing everything no one else 
wanted to do in the fashion department 
of the Woman’s Home Companion. I 
was fired after seven or eight months. 
I went back to the University as a Zona 
Gale Scholar. Then I returned to New 
York and Mrs. Van Doren helped me 
support myself by giving me books to 
review. Later Mr. Hansen did the same 
thing and once when I had no money 
at all he paid me in advance and gave 
me about a truck full of books to re- 
view. I worked for over a year reading 
manuscripts for Brandt and Brandt. 
John Cowper Powys let me type his 
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MARGERY LATIMER 


Wolf Solent and paid me magnificently 
for my rather crooked typing. 

“When my book Nellie Bloom was 
published our cleaning woman who 
works for forty cents an hour scrubbing 
and washing clothes and walls, bought 
a copy of my book and liked it—spent 
that money she works so hard for to buy 
my book! Then I read part of The 
Family to the Kiwanis Club here and it 
meant something to those men whose 
minds I had thought were different from 
mine. They really liked it. I want 
farm women and cleaning women and 
fathers and maiden aunts and people 
who have had tremendous things happen 
to them to like my work. The kind of 
books I like haven’t really been written 
—except that John Milton is something 
like what I mean.” 

Miss Latimer is the author We Are 
Incredible (1928), Nellie Bloom and 
Other Stories (1929), and This Is My 
Body (1930) 


























“A fresh, delightful 
LOVE STORY 


of a young doctor and two 
sisters, a “good little egg” 
and the family belle. They 
are nice people and nat- 
ural, and after various 
vicissitudes and misunder- 
standings all goes happily 
...- A splendid book, type 


excellent, much dialog—” 
THIRTY TITLES FOR USE IN 
HOSPITALS—A. L. A. BOOKLIST. 
(Vol. 26, No. 9.) 


Improved! 


te 





Strong enough 
for Heavy 
Loads. 


Light enough for 
Convenience. 





Improved with 





Callens Comnece. APPROVED BY THE A. L. A. 
November 1930 - [30-10464/2] 
An Improved Book Truck ® 
which can be moved easily FIFTH LARGE PRINTING 
and quietly, with little effort. e 


Colson Ball Bearing Castors 
make this possible without in- 
creasing the price over $25.00. 
Castors are 4 in. in diameter, 
rubber tired, ball bearing both 


in rotation and swivel. 


Made of quarter sawed oak, 
light or dark finish, or of birch 
in mahogany finish. All edges 
sanded. 


35 in. High; 30 in. Wide; 13 in. Deep. 
Shelves 14 in. apart; lower shelf 
1314 in. from floor. 


FOB Freight 
Syracuse Paid 


Light or Dark Oak.... $21.50 $24.75 
Birch Mahogany.......... 23.75 27.00 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


Library Equipment 


STOCKTON SYRACUSE 
Calif. N. Y. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 


“The story is written in a lucid and 
colorful style and attracts attention for 
the cameo-sharpness with which the 
author has delineated the characters.”’ 


CARDINAL HAYES’ 
LITERATURE COMMITTEE 


“We do not say that the characters are extraor 
dinary; we simply contend that they are a whol 
some, likeable set, who meet the test of average 
experience quite as surely as any group 
Hemingway’s, besides being more interesting.” 


HAVEN’T YOU ROOM 
ON YOUR SHELVES 
FOR SUCH A BOOK? 


MULBERRY SQUARE 


by Lida Larrimore 


author of “The Wagon and The Star”, 
“Tarpaper Palace” 





























$2.00 


Macrae - Smith - Company 
1712 Ludlow St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Louis Joseph 


L OUIS JOSEPH VANCE gives the 
following account of his career: 

“I was born in Washington, D. C., in 
1879, and after receiving a rather dis- 
jointed education in the schools of sev- 
eral widely separated cities, wound up 
at Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 

“I’d always meant to be a illustrator. 
It took some years to make me under- 
stand how punk I was. Meanwhile, | 
studied at the Art Students’ league of 
New York, where I met my wife— 
whose art survived marriage; she is a 
portrait painter. 

“TI began to try to write a year later 
and sold my second story for $25. That 
magnificent sum sealed my fate. I 
worked from nine to five daily to keep 
on the payroll of a public service cor- 
poration, but nights were consecrated to 
my art. For three years I kept up a 
pretty steady routine and wrote a lot 
of awful stuff, some of which I sold. 

“Presently I got the notion that it 
would be a grand young plan to write 
a novel. Some one told me that novels 
were 100,000 words in length, so I set 
myself to write one that long I wrote 
mechanically, 1500 words a night. When 
finished, the story was precisely 100,000 
words in length. By some miracle the 
Munsey company bought it for a serial, 
and paid me $500 for the magazine 
rights. 

“With what was left from this muni- 
ficent amount after I’d foolishly paid 
some debts, I gave up my salaried job 
and took to the tall timbers of Brooklyn, 
where rents are low. In the next half 
vear I earned in the sweat of my type- 
writer just $60. And I wrote in that 
time half a hundred short stories, all of 
them impossible. 


“Then it dawned on me that the short 
story wasn’t my metier. I did better 
with the longer stuff. So, in the ensuing 
six months I planned and wrote four 
novels for Munsey’s Magazine, all of 
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Vance 








LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 


which appeared in book form and sold 
well. Since then I’ve completed thirty 
novels. 

“) loathe writing, but I’m fond of 
talking about the stories I mean to 
write. My favorite recreations are 
smoking a pipe and staying in bed all 
day. My pet aversions are bills, gentle- 
men who part their coat-tails in the 
middle when they sit down, politics, and 
any regular mode of life. 

“I’m a large, full-blooded body with a 
200-pound look and a retiring head of 
hair. I mean to keep on writing until 
some one or thing makes me quit it, and 
then I plan to exterminate one or two 
editors and several assorted critics and 
go peacefully with the kind policeman.” 

Mr. Vance’s latest book, The Woman 
In The Shadow was published in Sum- 
mer, 1930. 








